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Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to their 
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Reviews. 
Glimpses Home Life; or, Causes and 
le ig By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 


1 vol. 12mo., pp. 324. J.C. Riker, New 
rk. 


Yo 

The Waldorf Family; or, Grandfather's 
Tales. By Mrs. ma C. Embury. 1 
vol., pp. 223. Same publishers. 


Atruoven earlier known as a poet than a 
prose writer, the manifold tales, sketches, and 
essays of Mrs. Embury have been for man 

noiselessly impressing the public mind, 
until her name, like that of Miss Sedgwick, 
has become almost 2 tr xa word with the 
lovers of a and healthy imaginative lite- 
rature, which deals chiefly ‘vith the domestic 
affections. 

Why, with all her successful experience, 
Mrs. has not yet tried her hand 
upon a two-volume novel, we really cannot 
understand ; except upon the supposition that 
she believes these novelettes of wider influ- 
ence, from being more easy of distribution. 
The tale or novelette has not yet in this 
country been visited with the condemnation 
which some pious people bestow upon the 
novel ; and the writer who would teach truth 
through les, therefore, perhaps acts wise- 
ly in using the best accepted medium for 
reaching the public mind. 

The two works of fiction named at the head 
of the article, in lively contrast to each 
other, both in choice of subject and mode of 
handling, strikingly illustrate the versatile 
power of the author. 

“T have always thought (says Mrs. Embu 
in her excellent preface to the latter volume 
that an attractive fairy tale, so thoroughly 
sete by a fine moral truth that the youth- 
ul mind cannot but imbibe its influence, is of 
far more effective benefit than an overstrained 
moral tale, whose improbable incidents and 
exaggerated ideas of excellence tend to give 
false views of life and its duties.” “I don’t 
like books that pretend to be true; give me 
either histories or fairy tales,” was the charac- 
teristic remark of a bright-minded and ingenu- 
ous child. The remark is pregnant with 
wholesome suggestiveness for those who 
write for-the young; to whom nature gives an 
eager — as an i of wisdom, while 
their sensibilities are most freshly alive to the 
beauty of untainted truth. 

e assertion may seem a whimsical one, but 
thus it is, too, with those child-men, poets, and 
savages, None so pedantically tenacious of a 


matter-of-fact as your poet when he deals with 
one ; while our red Indians, delighting to revel 
in the wildest of superstitious 


i 
bability, have put their tribesmen to death as 


: ” when 1 del 
Met, err gts at op dg 
upon returning to his people, rela to them 


ce 


‘as truth. Like the child referred to by Mrs. 
Embury, they loved the fable that ay 
ey 


_ | truth to their fancies and their souls, but t 


‘rejected and punished the tale which seemed 
‘an intentional mockery of truth. 

' Now, the Grandfather's Legends here pre- 
| sented in this illustrated Christmas volume 
for young folks, will go right to their fresh 
hearts, unless we are much mistaken. But 
our family readers may easily try the expe- 
riment for themselves, by handing over the 
following story to those of their circle, for 
whose special satisfaction and edification, we 
extract it here :-— 


THE THREE GIFTS. 


“Once upon a time, there lived, in the pro- 
vince of Léon, in Lower Brittany, a widow, who 
had two sons, each as beautiful as the sunshine, 
and as rich as they could desire. Though Mylio, 
the eldest, was but sixteen, Tonyk was two 
years younger. They had studied so hard, that 
there was scarcely anything more for them to 
learn at home ; and their mother, therefore, re- 
solved to send them to their uncle, who lived in 
a distant province, in order that they might see 
the world, as well as secure a portion of their 
uncle’s inheritance before he died. According- 
ly, one day she furnished each of them with a 
new hat, a pair of shoes with silver buckles, a 
one ny cloth cloak, a purse full of money, and a 

orse ; and then giving them her blessing, sent 
them off to seek their uncle. 

“The brothers were so wonderfully alike in 
person, that it was difficult to distinguish one 
from the other by sight; but they differed great- 
ly from each other in character. Tonyk was 
pious and charitable ; always ready to help the 

oor, and as forgiving as he was affectionate. 

e could no more keep money in his hand, than 
he could anger in his heart. Mylio, on the 
contrary, never gave anybody more than their 
just due, and, indeed, seldom did that without 
grumbling and chaffering. If any one offended 


and he was as selfish as he was miserly and vin- 
dictive. But these differences had not yet shown 
themselves so strongly as to put the brothers at 
variance ; and they set out upon their journey 
in fine spirits, delighted, as young folks always 
are, at the thought of seeing strange countries. 

“The horses their mother had given them 
were so swift, that in a very few days they found 
themselves entering upon a region which pro- 
duced trees quite unknown to them, and grain 
such as they had never before seen. As they 

turned into a by-road, they saw an old woman 
| sitting under one of those rude crosses which 
are so frequent in Brittany. She sat with her 
apron over her face, rocking herself backwards 
and forwards, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. ‘lonyk stopped his horse to inquire into 
the cause of her distress, and when she told 
him she had just buried her only son, who had 
been the support of her old age, the tears stood 
in Tonyk’s eyes. But Mylio, who was waiting 
a few paces off, cried out, in derision : 

*** Don’t be fool enough to listen to the first 
whiner you meet; the old woman only wants to 
cry purses out of the pockets of travellers.’ 

“Hush, brother.’ answered Tonyk; ‘ your 
cruel words make her weep more bitterly. 
Don’t you see she is old and , like our dear 
mother ?’ Then leaning over his horse’s neck, 











him, he was sure to be revenged if he could, | ho 
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and holding out his purse, he continued: ‘ Take 
this, my good woman ; I can do nothing except 
to relieve your wants. God only can console 
you in your affliction.’ 

“The woman took the purse, with a thousand 
thanks, and as she pressed her withered lips to 
the young man’s hand, she said : 

“* * My good youth, since you have enriched me 
now for life, you will not certainly refuse to re- 
ceive a gift from me in return. Within this 
walnut is a wasp with a diamond sting. Take 
it, and keep it against the time of need.’ 

“ Tonyk took the nut, and thanking the old 
woman, as a gentleman should, went on his 
way. 

‘* The travellers soon arrived on the borders of 
a forest, where they saw a half-naked child, dig- 
ging into the hollow trees, and moaning a melan- 
choly song, that sounded more sad than a fune- 
ral hymn. Sometimes he would pause in his 
work, and rub his poor little frozen hands to- 
gether, while the loud chattering of his teeth 
almost prevented them from hearing the mourn- 
ful words he was chanting : 


“* The cow has her stall, and the sheep has his fold, 
But for me there's no shelter. I’m cold, oh! I’m cold.” 


*'Tonyk was ready to cry at the sight of so 
much suffering at so tender an age, and he said 
to his brother : 

*** Oh, Mylio, is it not terrible to see how 
that poor child is suffering from this driving 
wind !” 

***He must be very tender, then,’ answered 
Mylio: ‘for my part, I don’t find it so very 
cold.’ 

** * Because you are protected by a good frieze 
jacket, and over that a cloth coat, and over that 
again your purple cloak ; but the boy is almost 
naked.’ 

“Oh, he is used to it: he is only a poor 

sant.’ 

***T can’t bear to see him shiver,’ said Tonyk. 
So, calling the little fellow to him, he asked 
what he was doing in the woods. 

***T am seeking for the beautiful dragon-flies, 
which sleep in the hollow trees,’ answered the 


y. 
** And what do you mean to do with them, 
when you get them ?’ asked Tonyk. 

“**When I get enough, I will sell them in 
the village, and buy a coat to keep me warm 
, when the sun does not shine.’ 

*** How many have you already found ?’ 

*** Only one,’ said the child, holding up, as 
he spoke, a little wicker-cage, in which was im- 
prisoned a beautiful insect with wings of blue 
and gold. 

“*Very well; I will buy that one,’ said 
Tonyk, throwing his fine purple cloak round the 
trembling boy. ‘Wrap your frozen limbs in 
this warm cloth ; and when you say your prayers 
to-night, thank Heaven for having sent us to 
your aid.’ 

“ The brothers continued their journey ; and 
though Tonyk at first felt the want of his cloak, 
as he ‘rode in the face of a biting north-easter, 
yet scarcely had they emerged from the forest, 
when the wind fell, the mist cleared away, and 
the sun began to break through the heavy c . 
They soon arrived at a more open country ; and 
as they entered a green valley, through which 
murmured a pleasant. stream, they saw, by the 
water’s edge, an old man, clad in miserable tat- 
ters, and bearing on his shoulder a 








eg oe wal- 
let. As soon as he saw the travellers, he began 
to implore their assistance. ; 
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“*What can we do for you, father?’ asked 


Tonyk, taking off his hat as he spoke, out of 


respect to the old man’s years. 

* * Alas! my dear little gentleman,’ said the 
beggar, ‘you see my grey hairs and wrinkled 
cheeks; I am so old that my legs will no longer 
carry me, and I must die in this place, unless 
one of you will sell me your horse.’ 

«Sell our horses to an old bone-picker like 
you ?” exclaimed Mylio. ‘I would like to see 
what you can offer for them.’ 

*** Do you see this hollow acorn ?’ answered 
the old man. 
a web stronger than steel. 
your horses, and [ will give you in exchange the 
spider and the acorn.’ 


**Mylio burst into a loud laugh. ‘Do you 


hear that, Tonyk? said he; ‘did you ever) 


know such a fool? I will wager my silver 
buckles, that you might find a pair of ass’s 
heels in that old fellow’s wooden shoes, if you 
were to pull them off.’ 

“*The poor man can offer no more than he 
has,’ replied Tonyk, softly. 
from his horse, and advancing towards the old 
beggar, he said: 

“*T will give you my horse, my good man 
not for the price you offer, but for charity’ 
sake. Look upon him as your own, and thank 
heaven, who has sent us to your assistance.’ 

‘The old man uttered a thousand benedic- 


‘It contains a spider, which spins 
Let me take one of | 


Then alighting 





for a very small matter,’ said a tiny little voice, 
apparently close beside him. 

*** Who speaks? where are you” exclaimed 
the startled youth. 

“** We are in your coat-pocket,’ answered the 
voice. 

*“Tonyk thrust his hand in his pocket, and 
drew out the walnut, the acorn, and the wicker- 
cage, in which were enclosed the three insects. 

*«* Who will rescue Mylio? asked Tonyk. 

«“* We!—We!—We'!’ answered three dron- 
ing Voices, in as many different tones. 

*** What can you do, my poor little nobodies 
‘said the youth, sadly. 
| aes Open our prisons, and you shall see.’ 


“ Tonyk did as he was desired ; and no sooner 
| had he opened the acorn, than there issued from 
| it a jet-black spider, whose body was studded 
| with rubies, and who instantly commenced fas- 
 tening to a tree a thread as brilliant and as strong 
| as the finest tempered steel wire. Then came 
| forward the dragon-fly, and taking the spider on 
his back, he rose slowly through the air, sway- 
ing himself backwards and forwards in such a 
| manner as to enable the spider to weave a step- 





| 


} 


> ladder long enough to reach the skies. Tonyk, 
8 | setting the wasp on the crown of his hat, began | 


| to ascend the ladder, and, though it almost took 
|his breath away to mount up so high in the 


[Sept. 30. 





SS 
| for their bodies swelled to the size of oxen, and 


| they died in great torment. 
| * As for Tonyk, he was overjoyed to see his 
| brother yet undevoured , so, cutting asunder his 
| bonds, he led him out of that frightful cavern. 
_On the edge of the precipice, he found the wasp 
, and the dragon- fly harnessed to the wicker-cage, 
| which was now transformed into a magnificent 
chariot. They politely requested the brothers to 
| set themselves in the new vehicle, and the spi- 
| der mounted behind like a liveried footman. In 
_ this manner, they flew along like the wind, and 
| accomplished the rest of their journey without 
| meeting any new adventures, The high roads 
| of the air are usually kept in pretty good order ; 
| so they traversed mountains and plains, hills and 
| valleys, towns and villages with great rapidity, 
jand soon found themselves near their uncle’s 
|chateau. The carriage then descended towards 
|the earth, and the travellers, alighting from it, 
| were agreeably surprised to find their own 
| horses waiting for them on the drawbridge. At 
| Tonyk’s saddle-bow, there hung his purse and 
his purple cloak; but the purse was now ten 
, times as large and full as it had been, and his 
cloak was embroidered with diamonds and 
pearls. 

‘**The young men turned towards the carriage 
| to inquire the meaning of all this, but the wasp, 


" dragon-fly, and the spider had all disappear- 
ed. 


| clouds, he at last reached the top of the moun- } In their stead they beheld three fairies, as 
\tain. Here the wasp, flying before him, guided | beautiful as a May “EH and not more than 
him to the giant’s abode, which was a great three inches in height. Mounting on the top of 
cave, as big as a church, scooped out of the solid | # hawthorn bush, which brought them nearly on 


tions, and mounting the horse with the youth’s 
assistance, galloped off into the woods. Mylio, 
who had been more and more incensed at each 


of Tonyk’s gifts, now no longer attempted to 


conceal his indignation. 

*** Idiot he exclaimed, ‘ you have reduced 
yourself to a pretty condition by your folly. I 
dare say, you fancied that after you had stripped 
yourself of everything, I would share with you 
my gold, and my cloak, and my horse; but you 
will find yourself mistaken. I hope the lesson 
will do you good, and teach you more economy 
in future.’ 

***1 am willing to learn from all good lessons, 
brother, said Tonyk, mildly. 


not disturbed about me : I will follow you.’ 

** Mylio made no reply ; but urging his horse 
into a trot, was soon far in advance of Tonyk, 
who followed him at a distance. 

** Not a great way from thence was a narrow 
assage, between two high mountains whose 
eads were hidden in the clouds. This path 

was called the Pass of Peril, because of a terrible 
ogre, who dwelt on the top of the highest moun- 
tain, and lay in wait there for travellers, just as 
a sportsman would watch for game. He was a 
monstrous giant, without any legs, and stone- 
blind; but his ears were so fine, that he could 
hear the worms creeping in the earth. He was 
attended by two eagles whom he had tamed, and 
he always sent them out after the prey whose 

proach he heard. 


pass with their shoes in their hands, scarcely 


daring to breathe, for fear of being seized by the 


terrible ogre. Mylio, however, who knew no- 
thing of all this, trotted briskly into the narrow 
pass. But the tramp of his horse’s feet woke the 
giant out of his afternoon’s nap, and he called 
out, ‘ Holloa! where are my greyhounds ? 
sluggards, and bring in that noisy fellow for my 
sup7er.’ The white and the red eagles instantly 
flew off, like two bullets out of a rifle. They 
a ay into the ravine, seized Mylio by his 
urple cloak, and carried him into the giant's 
ouse. 


“ Tonyk arrived at the entrance of the Pass of 


Peril, at the moment when the eagles had seized 
their prey. He saw his brother struggling in 
their talons, and uttering a loud cry, he rushed 
forward to his rescue. But long ere he could 
reach them, they were hidden among the clouds 
and darkness of that lofty mountain-top. 

***[ would move heaven and earth to saye my 
brother,’ exclaimed the affectionate Tonyk, 
throwing himself upon the ground in despair. 

““* That would be making a great commotion 


‘I have no idea! 
of sharing your goods; so go your way, and be | 


“p Therefore the people of 
the country were accustomed to traverse this | 


Up, | 


old ogre. On the ground lay Mylio, with his 
arms and legs pinioned against his back, like a 
chicken just ready for the spit; while the giant, 
as he leaned over him, seemed to balance his 
| body like the trunk of an enormous poplar sway- 
‘ed by the north wind. He was in high good 
‘humor, for Mylio had always been under the 
| care of a good mother, and of course his flesh 
was firm, and his skin white, as if he had always 
| fed on the fat of the land. The ogre busied him- 
self in cutting strips of pork, with which to lard 
his fine goose, and as he did so, he sang a sort 





|of gigantic bacchanalian song, in tones that 


| seemed toshake the mountain. 
| by his own voice, and the deep atten 
bestowing upon the delicate morsels which were 
,soon to be inserted into Mylio’s soft skin, pre- 
| vented him from hearing the approach of Tonyk 
| and his three little assistants. The eagles were 
both in the chimney, where one was employed 

in stirring the fire, while the other was winding 
|up the turnspit. The red eagle, however, spied 
| Tonyk, and was darting towards him with ex- 
tended talons, when the wasp thrust his diamond 
| Sting into both his 7 The white eagle flew 
to the assistance of his comrade, but met with 
| the same fate, and with a shriek of pain, they 
| retreated to their corner. The old ogre, raising 
himself up when he heard the cries of his at- 
tendants, turned towards them, and received the 
| attack of the wasp full in the face. He roared 
like a wild bull, and flung his arms around like 
| the sails of a great windmill, but his blindness 
| prevented him from seizing the wasp, and the 
| want of legs prevented him from running away 
| from his unmerciful attacks, 
/mad with pain, he threw himself on his face to 
| the ground. No sooner was he there, than the 
spider hastened to weave around him a web so 
strong that he could not stir a finger, but lay 
like a dead tree in the forest. In vain he called 
upon his eagles to help him. The pain they 
were suffering from their blinded eyes made 


power was at an end for ever, they determined 
to avenge themselves for their former slavery. 
So they flew at him, beat him with their great 
wings, struck him with their sharp talons, and 
tore out such great pieces of his flesh with their 
beaks, that there was soon nothing left of him 
but the bare bones rattling in the spider’s steel 
web. But scarcely had they gorged themselves 
with their horrid meal, when they found they 
had been indulging in rather indigestible food ; 





rock. Here,in the centre of the cavern, sat the | 


The noise made 
tion he was | 


At length, half) 


them quite savage, and knowing that the ogre’s 


a level with the youths, the ladies began to ex- 
plain matters; but as they all talked at once, 
,and each exerted her voice to the utmost, it was 
jat first impossible to distinguish a word. By 
) dint of persuasion and extreme courtesy, Tonyk 
| finally induced them to speak in turn. He then 
j learned that the old woman, the frozen child, 
jand the beggar, were only disguises assumed by 
,the three fairies to test the virtue of the young 
|travellers. Tonyk had stood the trial so well, 
| that besides receiving the reward originally de- 
| signed for his charity, he was allowed to rescue 
‘his selfish brother from the fate he so richly de- 
| served ;—for to a generous nature, the greatest of 
jall pleasures is to do good to others. Tonyk 
thanked the ladies for their interest in his wel- 
fare, and promised better things in behalf of 
Mylio, who stood with downcast eyes and sheep- 
ish air, listening to the enumeration of his 
brother’s virtues and his own demerits, Whe- 
See he ever really reformed is doubtful ; for the 
| selfish man has his idol always so close to him, 
, that he can scarcely ever put aside his idolatry.” 
|. These fairy tales of Brittany, it may well 
_ be imagined, lose nothing in passing from the 
origi Sophy the alembie of Mrs. Embury’s 
| fancy into an English version. A mere literal 
| translation would have been desirable in a 
scholastic work of mythology—to be con- 
, signed to the library shelves of the curious. 
| The poet’s task here was to distil “ milk for 
| babes” from the gnarled and knotty trunk of 
the tree of knowledge; and this new fairy 
book will probably take its place hereafter 
jamong the choicer favorites of old and ac- 
cepted nursery tale. 
| “Home Glimpses,” an entirely original work, 
\is written, as we have intimated, in an entirely 
different vein. In this Mrs, Embury deals 
with the purely practical; the imaginative 
part being the conception of scenes and cha- 
_raeters of real life. In passing from one tale 
to another (of which our readers have already 
had full specimens while the sheets were 
passing through the press), we could not but 
think of the exhausting labor of invention in 
weaving so many light narratives, any of 
which, when its framework was once adjusted, 
might be easily expanded into a couple of 
volumes ; and the desire again returns that a 
writer of such acknowl ability 
should give full play to her powers in a novel 


} 
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28 LE 
have been made, and are now in progress, yet | ed, and the school-houses themselves quietly 
there is too much reason to believe that in| but effectually enforced the arguments of the 
others the public mind is still in a state of! enlightened minority. 

apathy, and thut a thorough investigation) — |. fi 

would bring to light as flagrant examples of | ti The school districts were the scene where 
neglect as any recorded in the Introduction to | the contending parties arrayed themselves against 


de . . ag | each other; the school-house itself their arena. 
this volume, which consists of extracts from | Pron time immemorial it had been the custom 

















of American society. Our magazines are full 
of stories of s led fashionable life, often 
written by some country recluse of either sex, 
who knows nothing of the city life which he 
or she attempts to describe; and it is time 
that the lights and shades of American society, 
so rich in varied peculiarity, should be mir- 


rored to the life by those who have alike the 
ability and the opportunity to catch the living 
manners as they rise. It is often said that 
the ceaseless transition state of American 
society offers no chance of daguerreotyping a 
true portrait; that the features change too 
rapidly to permit the artist to arrest their 
expression. For the common artist, this is, 
indeed, true; but the wizard touch of genius 
finds its true test in giving permanence to the 
evanescent, and evoking the spell of consist- 
ency and continuity from that which the com- 
mon hand fails to grasp, and which, to the 
common eye, is but shifting and cloud-like con- 
fusion. the Decameron of tales which the 
prolific pen of Mrs. Embury has lavished upon 
the magazines, we presume a dozen popular 
volumes could be made ; and we are strongly 
disposed to regard her fastidiousness in bring- 
ing together but a handful of them in the 
volunie before us as an earnest that she is 
engaged upon some continuous work like that 
we have hinted at, and which the admirers of 
her writings cannot but expect at her hands, 
after these “Glimpses of Home Life,” so cal- 
culated to whet expectation for “a bird’s eye 
view” of the same rich and varied field. Her 
earlier writi however, as we remember 
them, were all of a romantic cast, showin 
great familiarity with the literature of old 
rance, of Germany, and of Italy. The on 
reviens lowoursis at es applicable to litera- 
ture as to love, and we shall therefore be per- 
fectly willing to let off so favorite a writer, 
if she thinks that within the last-ten years 
she has done her full devoir in the field of 
moral and domestic literature, and permits her 
matured imagination to revel once more amid 
the themes in which the young authoress of 
“Guido” won her earliest wreath as the im- 
passioned “ Ianthe”—now so rarely identified 
with the matronly promoter of what is 
most practically conservative in light litera- 
ture. Fresh from her studies in Breton story, 
A Romance of Brittany were an easy and 
delightful task to Mrs. Embury’s pen. 





School Architecture; or, Contributions to the 
Improvement of School-Houses in the United 
States, By Henry Barnard, Commissioner 
of Public s in Rhode Island. New 
ae os Ss. ae & fins Cincinnati : 

. W. . 1 12mo. Pp. 
233. tea” “2 . 

Unrxvirine as the title of this book may appear 

to the casual reader, who may perhaps be 

disposed to throw it aside as better suited to a 

school committee or an architect, than the 

public at large, we can assure him that it 
contains information which deserves the se- 
rious consideration of all who are interested in 
the cause of education ; that it ought to be in 

the hands of every parent and teacher wm 9 

pra: land, that mayen tony So Steet to 

1 ive necessi idi ac- 
conmahadions for a uate fame of the 
oung as well as suitable aliment for the mind, 
ven with the evidence before us, resting on 


testimony that cannot be i ched, we can 
ej credit the culpable neglect which has 
till of late been exhibited in all sections 
of the Union on this vitally i t point. 


And though in some States great improvements 





official reports made to the Legislatures of | 


several States, describing “ school-houses as 
they are ;” and in many instances these are the 
painful records of a total disregard of the first 


principles of decency, comfort, and health. All | 


other classes of public buildings have partici- 
pated in the march of improvement; but school- 
houses, which might be expected to set the 
example, are almost hopelessly behind. Let 
us take the case of Massachusetts, which ap- 
pears to be pursuing the cause of reform 
with an earnestness and vigor that form a re- 
markable contrast with the long prevailing 
neglect, and read in the Report of the Hon. 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which was presented in 1846, his 
remarks on the condition of the school-houses 
at no very distant date. 


** Industry and the increasing pecuniary 
ability which it creates, had given comfort, 
neatness, and even elegance, to private dwell- 
ings. Public spirit had erected commodious 
and costly churches. Counties, though largely 
taxed, had yet uncomplainingly paid for hand- 
some and spacious court houses and public 
offices. Humanity had been at work, and had 
made generous and noble provision for the 
pauper, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the in- 
sane. Even jails and houses of correction,—the 
receptacles of felons and other offenders against 
the laws of God and man, had in many instances 
been transformed, by the more enlightened spi- 
rit of the age, into comfortable and healthful 
residences, The Genius of architecture, as if 
she had made adequate provision for all man- 
kind, extended her sheltering care over the 
brute creation. Better stables were provided 
for cattle, better folds for sheep, and even the 
unclean beasts felt the improving hand of reform. 
But in the meantime the school-houses, to 
which the’ children should have been wooed by 
every attraction, were suffered to go where age 
and the elements would carry them.” 


And he goes on to remark that :— 


‘In 1837 not one-third part of the public 
school-houses in Massachusetts would have been 
considered tenantable by any decent family out 
of the poor-house, or in it As an incentive to 
neatness and decency, children were sent to a 
house whose walls and floors were indeed paint- 
ed, but they were painted all too thickly by 
smoke and filth; whose benches and dvors were 
covered with carved work, but they were the 
gross and obscene carvings of impure hands; 
whose vestibule, after the oriental fashion, was 
converted into a veranda, but the metamorphosis 
which changed its architectural style, consisted 
in laying it bare of its outer covering.” 


And so on till everything that can offend the 
senses, deprave the mind, and ruin the health 
has been enumerated; and we are assured 
that notwithstanding the reforms which have 
since been effected, the correctness of his state- 
ments can be verified by “inspecting some of 
the few specimens of them which still remain.” 

But let us look on the other side of the picture, 
and before dismissing Mr. Mann’s report it will 
be instructive to on how trivial a circum- 
stance hi the fate of the earliest effort at 
reform in usetts. The thought of tax- 
ation was enough to rouse a fierce and power- 
ful opposition, and the efforts of the reformers 
were in no little danger of defeat; but fortu- 
nately those who were invulnerable to all 
appeals to sense and reason, could not with- 
stand the evidence of all their senses combin- 


| to hold school district meetings in the school- 
house. Hither, according to ancient usage, the 
Voters were summoned to come. In this forum, 
the question was to be decided, whether a new 
edifice should be erected, or whether the ability 
of the old one to stand upon its foundations for 
another season, should be tried, Regard for the 
health, the decent manners, the intellectual 
progress, and the moral welfare of the children, 
common humanity, policy, duty, the highest 
worldly interests of the race, were marshalled 
on one side, demanding a change ; selfishness, 
cupidity, insensibility to the wants and welfare 
of others, and that fallacious plea, that because 
the school-house had answered the purpose so 
long, therefore it would continue to answer it 
still longer,—an argument which would make 
all houses, and roads, and everything made by 
human hands, last for ever,—resisted the change. 
The disgraceful contrast between the school- 
house and all other edifices, whether public or 
private, in its vicinity; the immense physical 
and spiritual sacrifices which its condition in- 
flicted upon the rising generation, were often 
and unavailingly urged; but there was always 
one argument which the advocates for reform 
could use with irresistible effect,—the school- 
house itself. Cold winds, whistling through 
crannies and chinks and broken windows, told 
with merciless effect upon the opponents. The 
ardor of opposition was cooled by snow-blasis 
rushing up through the floor. Pain-imparting 
seats made it impossible for the objectors to histen 
patiently even to arguments on their own side ; 
and it was obvious that the tears they shed were 
less attributable to any wrongs which they feared, 
than to the volumes of smoke which belched out 
with every gust of wind, from broken funnels and 
chimneys. Such was the case in some houses. 
In others, opposite evils prevailed ; and the heat 
and stifling air and nauseating effluvia were such 
as grown man has hardly been compelled to live 
in, since the time of Jonah. 

** Though insensible to arguments addressed 
to reason and conscience, yet the senses and 
muscles and nerves of this class of men were 
less hardened than their hearts; and the colds 
and cramps, the exhaustion and debility, which 
they carried home, worked mightily for their 
conversion to truth. Under such circumstances, 
persuasion became compulsory. 

**Could the leaders of the opposition have 
transferred the debate to some commodious pub- 
lic hall, or to their own spacious and elegant 
mansions, they might have bid defiance to hu- 
manity and remained masters of the field. But 
the party of reform held them relentlessly to 
the itticiground : and the cause of progress 
triumphed, on the very spot where it had 
so long dishonored. 

“ During the five years immediately succeed- 
ing the report made by the Board of Education 
to the Legislature, on the subject of school- 
houses, the sums expended for the erection or 
repair of this class of buildings fell but little 
short of seven hundred thousand dollars. Since 
that time, from the best information obtained, I 
suppose the sum expended on this one item to 
be about one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars annually. Every year adds some new im- 
provement to the construction and arrangement 
of these edifices. 


“In regard to this ores change in school- 
houses—it would hardly be too much to call it 
a revolution—the school committees have done 
an excellent work,—or rather, they have begun 
it;—it is not yet done. Their annual reports, 
read in open town meeting, or printed and cir- 
culated among the inhabitants, afterwards em- 
bodied in the Abstracts and distributed to all the 





members of the government, to all towns and 
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school committees, have enlightened and con- 
vinced a State.” 


And the result of this revolution has been 
that, at the present standing, “ no State in the 
Union—no country in the world,” can show 
statistical returns which give so favorable a 
report upon the condition and improvement of 
public schools, and exhibit such noble and sys- 
tematic liberality. 

The report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of New York, made to the Legis- 
lature in 1844, exhibits quite as bad a state of 
things, as any described in the foregoing ex- 
tracts. Out of 9,368 school-houses visited 
and inspected by the County Superintendents, 
3,319 were in bad repair, and totally unfit for 
school purposes : 544 only were furnished with 
more one room ; 7,313 had no suitable 
play-ground; 6,423 had no privy whatever; 
5,972 were destitute of convenient seats, desks, 
&c. ; and 7,889 were not supplied with proper 
facilities for ventilation. On which the Super- 
intendent forcibly remarks :— 


“ And it is in these miserable abodes of ac- 
cumulated dirt and filth, deprived of wholesome 
air, or exposed without adequate protection to 
the assaults of the elements, with no facilities 
for necessary exercise or relaxation, no conve- 
nience for prosecuting their studies; crowded 
together on benches not admitting of a moment’s 
rest in any position, and debarred the possibility 
of yielding to the ordinary calls of nature without 
violent inroads upon modesty and shame ; that 
upwards of two hundred thousand children, scat- 
tered over various parts of the State, are compel- 
led to spend an average period of eight months 
during each year of their pupilage! Here the 
first lessons of human life, the incipient princi- 
ples of morality, and the rules of social inter- 
course are to be impressed upon the plastic 
mind. The boy is here to receive the model 
of his permanent character, and to imbibe the 
elements of his future career; and here the in- 
stinctive delicacy of the young female, one of 
the characteristic ornaments of the sex, is to be 
expanded into maturity by precept and example! 
Is it strange, under such circumstances, that an 
early and invincible repugnance to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is imbibed by the youthful 
mind: that the school-house is regarded with 
unconcealed aversion and disgust, and that pa- 
rents who have any desire to preserve the 
health and the morals of their children, exclude 
them from the district school, and provide in- 
struction for them elsewhere ?” 


Nor are the accounts from other States a 
whit better. Read the following from the First 
Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the Legislature of Ver- 
mont, dated October, 1846. To be sure it 
describes an extreme case; but that such a 
condition of things should for a moment be 
allowed to exist even in a solitary instance is a 
lamentable testimony to the neglect and in- 
difference too generally prevailing upon the 
most vital subjects; and in fact we find it 
stated that all the County Superintendents 
concur in proclaiming the melancholy fact that a 
large rtion of the school-houses “ through- 
out the State must be set down as in a misera- 
ble condition,” and that they are all “as a 
class, altogether unsuited to their high pur- 
poses.” 


**But this notice of ordinary deficiencies 
does not cover the whole ground of error in re- 
gard to the situation of school-houses. In some 
cases they are brought into close connexion with 
positive nuisancvs. In a case which has fallen 
under the Superintendent’s own personal obser- 
vation, one side of the school-house forms part 
of the fence of a hog-yard, into which, during 
the summer, the calves from an éxtensive dairy 
establishment have been thrown from time to 


time (disgusting and revolting spectacle !), to be 
rent and devoured before the eyes of teacber and 
pupils—except such portions of the mutilated 
and mangled careases as were left by the ani- 
mals to go to decay, as they lay exposed to the 
sun and storm. It is true the windows on the 
side of the building adjoining the yard, were 
generally ohserved to be closed, in order to shut 
out the almost insupportable stench which 
arose from the decomposing remains. But this 
closure of windows could in no great degree 
‘abate the nuisance; for not a breath of air 
could enter the house from any direction but it 
must come saturated with the disgusting and 
sickening odor that loaded the atmosphere 
around. It needs no professional learning to 
tell the deleterious influence upon health, which 
must be exerted by such an agency, operating 
for continuous hours.” 


Reports of a similar character, full of the 
most painful details upon the past and present 
condition of school-houses, though varying in 
degree, have been handed in within the last few 
years from official sources in the States of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island, 
and Michigan. The authenticity of the de- 
tails is beyond question ; and we can only hope 
that the exposure has had some effect in rous- 
ing attention to the necessity of a thorough re- 
form. Indeed we are given to understand that 
“some advance has been made within a few 
years past, both in public opinion and public 
action,” and of this some evidence is afforded 
by the engravings and plans of school-houses 
recently erected in many of these States which 
crowd the pa of this volume ; but “still 
the standard of actual attainment is very 
low, and the disastrous consequences of ne- 
glect are not sufficiently, or generally appre- 
ciated.” And when it is remembered that 
the preceding extracts describe “the condi- 
tion of school-houses in States where pub- 
lic education has received the most atten- 
tion,” it may easily be conceived what a de- 
plorable state of things must exist in those 
portions of the Union where the reforming im- 
petns has not been felt. Nor do these accounts 
refer only to the thin) pled parts; in 
flourishing villages an Fistriet towns, the 
school-houses are reported as hardly more 
comfortable than the adjacent barns. We 
trust we shall soon be able to say of the 
reform which now progresses so slowly, vires 
acquirit eundo ; and that its influence will ex- 
tend to those states which have been hitherto 
supine. Without decent, comfortable, pro- 
perly furnished and well ventilated school- 

ouses, it were futile to look for success in 
any system of public instruction. 

After thoroughly exposing the past and 
present condition of schoolhouses, Mr. Barnard 
enters upon the main subject of his work; and 
supplies the amplest details on the principles 
to be observed in the location, style, construc- 
tion, ventilation, furniture, and external ar- 
rangements of schoolhouses, giving abundance 
of plans and drawings, as well of interiors as 
exteriors, illustrating both the architectural 
features and the economical arrangements, the 
+ yore =o of gr ares and canna 

e proper disposition most approv t- 
tone’ of deuihe il seats, and in it the fois 
struction and arrangement of everything in 
the way of fixture or movable furniture that 
experience has shown to be best adapted both 
for teacher and scholar. The plans and de- 
scriptions are partly taken from school-houses 
recently erected, and partly some which have 
been favorably recommended by practical teach- 
ers; and nothing appears to be overlooked 
which can in any way promote the general 





views of school architecture, with which this 
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essay was originally written, and which are 
thus forcibly put forth :-— 


* The subject was forced on the attention of 
the author in the very outset of his labors in the 
field of public education, Go where he would, 
in city or in country, he encountered the district 
school-house, standing in disgraceful contrast 
with every other structure designed for public 
or domestic use. Its location, construction, fur- 
niture, and arrangements, seemed intended to 
hinder and not promote, to defeat and not per- 
fect, the work which was to be carried on 
within and without its walls. The attention of 
parents and school officers was early and earnest- 
ly called to the close connexion between a good 
school-house and a good school, and to the great 
principle that to make an edifice good for school 
purposes, it should be built for children at school 
and their teachers ; for children differing in age, 
sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring 
different accommodations ; for children engaged 
sometimes in study and sometimes in recitation ; 
for children whose health and success in study 
require that they shall be frequently, and every 
day, in the open air, for exercise and recreation, 
and at all times supplied with pure air to breathe ; 
for children who are to occupy it in the hot days 
of summer, and the cold days of winter, and to 
occupy it for periods of time in different parts of 
the day, in positions which become wearisome, 
if the seats are not in all respects comfortable, 
and which may affect symmetry of form and 
length of life, if the construction and relative 
heights of seats and desks which they occupy are 
not properly attended to; for children whose 
manners and morals,—whose habits of order, 
cleanliness, and punctuality,—whose temper, 
love of study and of the school, are in no incon- 
siderable degree affected by the attractive or re- 
pulsive location and appearance, the inexpen- 
sive out-door arrangements, and the internal 
construction of the place where they spend or 
should spend a large part of the most impressible 

riod of their lives. This place, too, it should 

borne in mind, is to be occupied by a teacher 
whose own health and daily happiness are affect- 
ed by most of the various circumstances above 
alluded to, and whose best plans of order, classi- 
fication, discipline, and recitation, may be utter- 
ly baffled, or greatly promoted, by the manner 
in which the school-house may be located, light- 
ed, warmed, ventilated, and seated.” 


And most fully and satisfactorily are these 
views illustrated and enforced. Mr. Barnard’s 
ition as Commissioner of Public Schools in 
hode Island has given him every opportunity 
for a thorough investigation of the subject ; 
and his opinions and suggestions are en- 
titled to the weight which is always accorded 
to a sound judgment and enlightened experi- 
ence. Nothing is too minute to escape his at- 
tention; he has even goue beyond the imme- 
diate object of his book, and given hints upon 
the internal economy and management of 
ublic schools, codes of regulation which have 
Snes found practically useful, approved cata- 
logues of educational books, maps, and charts, 
and assorted lists of scientific apparatus, which 
must be of essential service to school commit- 
tees and trustees. We understand from the 
preface that the substance of this volume has 
already been somewhat extensively circulated 
by means of private gratuitous distribution “in 
the States where the author has been called 
upon to labor in the cause of common-school 
improvement ;” and that after being gradually 
oliks to its present bulk, it was toate 2 
visable to put it into the hands of a publishing 
house, with a view to bring it more imnmedi- 
ately under the notice of the public. There is 
little doubt but that even its former limited 
sphere contributed materially to the reforms 
which have already been in the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses ; and as it has fallen into 
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the hands of publishers abundantly able to give 
it the widest circulation, we hope for the best 
results from the extensive diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the most essential sanitary principles, 
together with the most judicious and economi- 
cal manner of their application. 





Corks in Press. 


SUNDAY READING. 

From Euthanasy, or Happy Talk towards the end of 
Life. By William Mountford, author of Martyria, etc. 
Now in press, by Messrs. Crosby and Nichols, Boston.} 
One weary evening in illness, I fell asleep, 
it having been just before a subject of prayer 
with me, that God would nt me a right 
frame of mind to die in. For, as I said to 
myself at the end of my prayer, “It would be 
dreadful in death if sight were to fail me, and 
I could see no friendly face, and hearing were 
to fail me, and I could hear no pss Stas 
voice, and in my soul there were to be doubts 
and an agony of doubt.” And as I thought 
this, weakness overcame me, and I slept ; and 
very soon I dreamed. 

And in my dream I heard voices and foot- 
steps. And it was as though many persons 
were going to and fro, in great gladness and 
in light. But I could not myself see at all, 
and I was like one blind. And I was per- 
suaded that I had died in my sleep, and that I 
was at the gate of the city of God, and un- 
able to enter in, on account of my darkness. 
And I was afraid to move ; for I did not know 
but that, in one step, I might fall headlong 
from the narrow way that leads into life. 
And I said in myself, “Unblessed art thou, 
and not able to see God ; and thou must have 
died in impurity of heart ; and always, always 
thou wert fearful, and like one not quite be- 
lieving.” I was terrified. I felt, as it were, 
the pit of destruction yawning against me; 
I was to be an example of the just judgment 
of God; and in my end was to be seen how, 
without any great wandering, the path of the 
commandment may be kept up to the last step, 
and that last ste perdition, through wok: 
ness of faith. O, the dread I was in, and the 
terror! 

I listened, and there was silence. It was as 
though all things were hushed by the awfulness 
of what was to happen to me. I was there, a 
spectacle to the spirits of men and to angels. 
My faith had failed me at the very last, and in 
the littleness of it I was to perish. There were 
witnesses of my wretchedness nigh me ; that 
I could feel ; I could feel that there was sor- 
row amongst them. And within myself I 
thought, “ Thy unbelief was thy own misery 
on earth, and now, at the very gate of heaven, 
it is a grief to the angels, and it is what God 
has no pleasure in.” And now, at once, I was 
calm. Hell might be under my feet, but it 
could not open, exeept by the will of God; 
and that blessed will was what I would pray 
to have done, though destruction had hold of 
my feet the while. I bowed my head, and 
covered my face with my hands, and I eried, 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Then a voice of triumph said, “Now he has 
overcome and has got the victory!” And 
other glad voices said, “ The victory, the vie- 
tory!” But there was one which said, “ Al- 
most, he has.” 

For a moment I could see, and then I was 
blind again. When I feared, then I was in a 
horror of darkness ; but every hopeful thought 

ished through me, like lightning out of a 

t sky. I wondered what was to hap- 
pen. t what might, I thought I 





could perish gladly, if it were by the will of 
God, and for God’s good purpose. 

And now, with this perfect love of God, my 
fear was cast out. And I was not in blind- 
ness any longer. The God whom I loved, I 
could see by. I could see; and, O, by what a 
light! For there was no shadow in it, be- 
cause it did not shine from a sun or a moon, 
or from any one quarter. But it was un- 
created light, and was the visible presence of 
God ; and was itself a joy to see by. 

There were spirits standing round me. And 
some of them I knew, by their looks, were 
natives of the same world as myself. But 
towards others, I felt as though I did not 
know them, and yet as though I knew them 
well. O the blessedness which went through 
me from their looks! Compassed about with 
them, it was as though I could have remained 
for ever, and not have moved. But behind 
those who were nearest me, I saw standing a 
friend of mine, who had died many years be- 
fore. His face was glorified; but whether it 
was changed or not, I cannot tell. His look 
made the same feeling in me that his best 
words used to do, and so it was I knew him, 
as I think. And I saw another person whom 
I knew. Then I said, “ O my brethren, am 1 
then amongst you, at last? And am I come out 
of the earth so safely?” . 

Then I learned that I had yet to die. And 
many high things were said to comfort and 
encourage me. I was in a tumult of glory, 
and joy, and wonder. Then I asked, “ Shall I 
remember these great things when I come to 
die?” And then one answered, “No. Nor in 
the body will he remember them at all. For 
of the way of our spiritual life no knowledge 
ean be kept by a dweller of earth. But let 
them that have come out of the earth tell him 
what earthly words of their life have proved the 
truest, and he will remember them.’ 

And the first who spoke was one who had 
been a minister of Christ’s in the town of m 
birth, but who had died a century and a half 
before I was born ; for it was Richard Baxter 
who spoke, and it was as though he knew me. 
His name had been known and loved by me as 
a little child, with a love which I learned from 
my dear mother. And so, through earnest 
gazing on his face, 1 did not hear his words 
quite exactly. But as nearly as I remember, 
he said, “ Never be persuaded that ever a soul 
will be cast out, which humbly and earnestly, 
and with many prayers, has sought its God.” 

Then Robert Leighton looked at me and 
said, “ You, in your thoughts, shut up death 
into a very narrow compass, namely, into the 
moment of your expiring. But the truth is, 
it goes through all your life ; for you are still 
losing and spending life as you enjoy it.” 

The next who spoke, was one whom I knew 
to be John Wycliffe, and he said, “ Men should 
not fear, except on account of sin, or the 
losing of virtues; since pain is just, and ac- 
cording to the will of God. And the joy 
which saints have, when they suffer thus, is a 
manner of bliss which belongs to them in the 
earth; and it may be more of joy to them than 
all their worldly desires.” 


And then some one said, “ You may not 
look at your pleasure, to come to heaven in a 
feather- It is not the way. For our 
Lord himself came hither with great pain and 
many tribulations ; that was the path wherein 
he walked hither. And the servant may not 
look to be in better case than his Master.” 
He who spoke thus stood so that I could not 
see him, but by what he said, 1 knew that he 
was Thomas More. 
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without Jesus Christ. Without Jesus Christ 
it is dreadful, it is alarming, it is the terror of 
nature. In Jesus Christ, it is fair and lovely, 
it is good and holy, it is the joy of the saints.” 
These were Pascal’s words to me. 

Then one who stood next to Pascal looked 
at me. Him I did not know; but when he 
spoke, | knew him by his words to be Thomas 
& Kempis. And he said, “ When the hour of 
your trial comes, do you pray,—O God, dearly 
loved! This hour, it is right that thy creature 
should suffer something from thee, and for 
thee. O Father, the hour is come for him, 
which from all eternity thou hast foreknown 
would come, that thy servant should lie pros- 
trate at thy door; but, Lord, do thou let him 
in to be with thee, O, for ever! For a little 
while must I be nothing, and I must fail in the 
sight of men, and I must be worn with suffer- 
ing and weakness. But it is all so that I may 
rise in the dawn of a new light, and grow 
glorious in heaven. Holy Father! so thou 
hast ordered it; and what is done and is doing 
on me, is thy decree.” 

When this prayer for my learning was 
ended, Augustine exclaimed, “O this life 
which God has laid up in store for them that 
love him,—this life indeed! This happy, safe, 
and most lovely, this holy life! is life 
which fears no death, which feels no sorrow, 
which knows no sin! This perfect love and 
harmony of souls! This day that never de- 
clines,—this light that never goes out! Think 
of its blisses and glories, and so find some re- 
freshment from the miseries and toils of a 
perishing life. And at the last, recline your 
weary head and lay you down to sleep with 
joy; for you know now that that sleep shall 
be shaken off again, and the blessedness of 
this life begin at once on your awaking.” 

Then a voice spoke ; and, O, it was so clear, 
and sweet, and grateful ! and it was the voice 
of Margaret Fox; and she said, “ Now these 
have finished their course and their testimony, 
and are entered into their eternal rest and 
felicity. Itrust in the same powerful God, 
that his holy arm and power will carry thee 
through whatever he hath yet for thee to do ; 
and that he will be thy strength and support, 
and the bearer up of thy head unto the end, 
and in the end. For I know his faithfulness 
and goodness, and I have experience of his 
love. To whom be glory and powerful do- 
minion for ever. Amen.” : 

All that were standing by said Amen, like 
one voice. And with Amen upon my lips, 1 
awoke. 

I was sitting by the fire. And in my hand 
there was a Lest, into which I had copied 
many things from my reading. From this 
dream I inferred that we mortals have all the 
knowledge of the world to come which we 
ean have, and all the assurance of it which is 
good for us, and that, for a believer in earnest, 
the right feeling towards the next life is hope, 
and not fear. And from my dream, I learned 
that sympathy with saints gone hence, b 
us into that state of mind that is most firmly 
persuaded, of the heavens, into which they 
have entered. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF SCIENCE. 


Tue Association of Scientific Men organized 
some years ago under the designation of the 
“Association of American Naturalists and 
Geologists,” at the Annual Meeting held in 
Boston, in September, 1847, bras <9 in view 
of the constantly increasing interest manifest- 
odin te ploasbliage, to a more compre- 














hensive ization, and with it a new name 
better indicative of the wider scope which it 
would take under the new organization. It 
was resolved that the Association should there- 
after be known under the name of the “ AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
Science.” The plan of the new organization, 
it may be observed, is substantially that of the 
British Association, and admits of as many 
subdivisions or “ Sections ” as may be deemed 
advisable to facilitate the p ings of the 
Association at its Annual meetings. The first 
noring under the new organization com- 

its session in Philadelphia, in the 
rooms of the Academy of Natural Sciences, on 
Wednesday, the inst., Professor W. B. 
Rocers, of the University of Virginia, in the 
chair. The forenoon of Wednesday was devot- 
ed entirely to preliminary business, consequent 


upon the already noticed. A new 
constitution rules for the government of 


the Association were reported by the Commit- 
tee eo for that purpose, and were adopt- 
ed. Permanent officers were then elected, 
viz :— 

_President—W. C. Reprietp, of New York 


City. 
“Moaretariee--Beel Water R. Jonson, 


Washington; Dr. L. J. Germam, Dr. M. W. 
Dicxeson. 


Treasurer (pro tem.)—Dr. ALrrep L. Et- 
wvyn, Philadelphia. 


On Wednesday afternoon the legitimate bu- 
siness of the Association fairly commenced. 
The subjoined abstract of the proceedings is 
made up from the reports in the aA ae 
but chiefly from that of the New York Tribune, 
which is exceedingly full and accurate : 


The first thing in the order of business was 
the presentation of the Report of Dr. P. A, 
Browne, on the New Jersey Fossil Cepha- 
lopodes and the Di-phosphate of Iron—of which 
the following is a brief abstract : 

A mineral substance is found at Mullica Hill, 
Gloucester County, N. J., to which has been 

iven the name of Mullicite. Dr. Thompson, 
in the first volume of his Mineralogy, has de- 
scribed this substance in an imperfect manner, 
owing, no doubt, to his not possessing sufficient 
specimens. Dr. Browne observed that, having 
in his cabinet a number of them, which exhibit 
the mineral in all its phases, he was induced to 
point out some of its peculiarities, and to en- 
deavor to show its origin. 

It will be recollected, proceeded Dr. B., that 
the fossil long known by the name of Belemnite, 
has been recently shown to be a portion of the 
skeleton of a Cephalo (Belemnosepia) 
which for convenience sake may be designated 
as consisting of, Ist, a circular wall of a chamber 
in which the living animal preserved a sac con- 
taining an inky fluid, which it ejected to destroy 
the transparency of the water, to enable it to 
escape its enemies; 2d, a number of conical- 
shaped pieces fitting into each other, forming as 
many chambers, all communicating by a central 

ning; 3d, a solid, straight, conical-shaped, 
fi portion, terminating in a point, and per- 
om throughout, by a central tube or siplum- 
ec 

Perfect specimens of this skeleton, found fossil 
in England, may be seen in the Cabinet of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
and drawings and a description may be consulted 
in Buckland’s ayers Aci Mineralogy. The 
only portions found at Mullica Hill appertain to 
section 2 and 3 of the above descriptions. 

Mullica Hill belongs to the fmtery formation, 
and consists of small-grained gravel and sand, 
bound together by hydrated peroxide of iron, 


which abounds in fossils, in various stages of | G 


preservation. Some of these Dr. Browne pro- 
ceeded to describe. He exhibited-over a dozen 
distinct specimens, accompanied by detailed de- 








scriptions—which (not being readily understood 
without a sight of the specimens themselves) we 
omit. All these were referable to the Cephalo- 
podes (Belemnosepia); and fragments of por- 
tions of them have been denominated Belem- 
nites. 

Mr. Browne then proceeded to speak of a 
different kind of Fossil—the first of which was 
a series of masses of a conchoidal shape, from 
two tothree inches in length. Its general figure 
is concavo-convex, and appearances indicate 
that they emanated from bivalve shells. The 
color is bluish-bleck, the crystallization lamel- 
lar, fasciculated, the bundles radiating; or 
lamellar and lanceolate, the lances stellated. 
Another specimen was single crystals showing 
the lamellar, lanceolate, and filiform structure 
and metallic color. 

Upon examination, the mineral was found to 
be phosphate of iron. From a comparison of 
these specimens it is apparent that the “ conge- 
ries of small needles” described by Dr. Thomp- 
son, as radiating from the centre of the fossilized 
Belemnite, are not the true crystal of the mine- 
ral substance (Di-phosphate of iron) as he sup- 
posed; but are due to the former structure of 
a portion of the Cephalopodes. 

At the time that the animals whose fossil re- 
mains are now there found, were living inhabit- 
ants of Mullica Hill, the iron was disseminated 
in the ferruginous sand. As these animals, after 
dissolution, surrendered their phosphoric acid, 
it combined with the iron a water, forming 
the di-phosphate of iron, and as the operations 
of decomposition and transmission were gradual, 
it is natural that the new mineral should take the 
structure and form of the former animal sub- 
stance. 

Phillips, in his “ Mineralogy,” speaking of 
blue iron (phosphate of iron) says, that in Lise- 
R14 it is found in fossil shells, but he does not 
describe its crystallization. 

The next paper presented was that of Prof, 
Emmons on the identity of Atops trilineatus and 
the Friarthus Beckii, with remarks upon the 
Eliptocephalus Asaphoides. The Report was 
accompanied by several finely-executed illustra- 
tions on copper. 

Of the Eliptocephalus, Prof. Emmons ob- 
serves, that although acknowledged a new and 
different species from any that had been de- 
scribed previous to the publication of the Taconic 
System, it has been referred to the genus Olenus, 
This view of the fossil does not affect the va- 
lidity or stability of this system. Prof. Emmons 
proceeded to describe the minute differences in 
the number of joints of each, their appearance, 
&e. &e. 

At the conclusion of the last paper the Asso- 
ciation proceeded to ballot for six members of 
the Standing Committee, with the following re- 
sult—the choice of Profs. Pierce, Haldeman, 
Henry, Agassiz, Dr. Browne, and Riehard C. 
Taylor, Esq. 

A resolution was moved, seconded, and adopt- 
ed, to invite the citizens of Philadelphia to attend 
any of the pte ee meetings of the As- 
sociation ; the first to be held on Friday evening. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Standing Committee reported on a divi- 
sion of the Association into two distinct sec- 
tions—one embracing General Physics : Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, and the 
Applied Sciences generally ; the other includi 

atural History: Geology, Physiology, an 
Medicine. 

Accordingly, the Convention divided itself 
into these two Sections, each holding separate 
sessions in different rooms of the University. 
Of the first (on General Physics), Prof. Henry 
was appointed Chairman, and Prof. B. Siu- 
MAN, Jr , Secretary. 

Of the other, the officers chosen were : Chair- 
man, Prof. Acassiz: Secretary, Dr. R. W. 
IBBES. 

Each section reconvened at about 11 o’clock, 
and each forthwith proceeded with its appropri- 
ate business. 








has been led to the discovery of a connexion be- 
tween the ocean tides and currents, and the 
alluvial deposits on its borders and in its depths. 
The connexion is thus traced : the direction and 
velocity of the tides at any place where these 
deposits exist—that is, where’ the ocean is 
freighted with matter held in suspension—de- 
cides the form, amount, and locality of the 
deposits. The direction of the tides is different 
at different places, but the result of their action 
is to produce certain uniform or similar forma- 
tions, and it was the observation of this which 
led Lieut. Davis to the introduction of a Tidal 
Theory into Geology, the object of which is to 
develope the laws by which aqueous deposits (of 
the sea) made during periods of quiet action, 
have been regulated, and to show that such laws 
must always have operated except when sus- 
pended or controlled by the violent changes that 
mark certain Geological epochs. Lieut. Davis 
sone these principles of tidal action to ex- 
plain the cause of these great sandy deposits on 
the north-eastern border of this Continent, as 
well as those at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay 
(the Landes of France) and in the North Sea 
(Holland, &c.). 

In order to illustrate Lieut. Davis’s views 
more fully, Prof. Prerce entered into some of 
the details upon which they have been formed. 

For this purpose he exhibited a number of 
charts, the first of which represented the de- 
posits around the Island of Nantucket. The 
tidal current there comes freighted with sand, 
and as it strikes the island it is deposited. Yet 
the current which is acting there all the time is 
not only depositing, but it is also taking away— 
$0 that, all the time flowing in every direction, 
and universally distributed, not very much is ac- 
cumulated in any one place. The deposits are 
nearly equally made at various pone. 

The extremity of the Island has been suppos- 
ed to be formed by deposits coming from the 
Island itself (¢. e. by the shifting influence of 
the changing current)—but this is shown not to 
be the case; that portion of the Island being 
formed solely by the tidal currents. As an in- 
stance of the force of these currents, Professor 
Pierce cited an instance. A short time ago, a 
ship was wrecked at one end of the Island, and 
the Keeper of the Lighthouse at the other end 
actually supplied himself with fuel from the 
coal which was originally deposited with the 
wrecked vessel. The coal was brought clear 
round the Island and deposited at its furthest ex- 
tremity, by the mere force of these currents. 
Bricks have in the same manner been carried, 
and at Siaconset there is now standing a chim- 
ney actually built from bricks which were car- 
ried all round the Island in the same way. __ 

And further: Let a ship be sunk there, and in 
a few years it will be completely covered with 
sand, Thus it is that the nucleus of the Shoals 
is formed. Sandy Hook is a deposit of this kind ; 
the Hook of Cape Cod is another. 

There is, besides the tidal, another small cur- 
rent, which meets the other, and both together 
possess force; and where two tides meet 
as they pass out, there will be a deposit. And 
if an Island shore, that island will soon be 
connected with the main land. 


The deposit taking place at the mouths of har- 
bors is generally an ocean deposit, Although 
often regarded as brought down by the rivers, 
being sand, its origin is at once developed. At 
Nantucket (continued Prof, Pierce), the land is 
prevented from being shut in by the force of the 
water which must find a passage ; rd rl 
tions of it, where there are irregularities in the 
shore, have gained upon the water, and partly 
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surrounded it, by which the enclosed lagoons 
formed. 


are 

On this theory of the Tides, remarked Prof. 
Prerce, Lieut Davis thinks he can explain the 
sand deposits all along our coast.—In connexion 
with this, Mr. Desor has made observations on 
the Distribution of the Marine Animais, in 
which he endeavored to account for the changes, 
existence, etc., of the different species. He ob- 
serves that at different depths of the ocean, 
various distinct kinds are formed, and judges 
that geological investigation may account for it. 

ing the theory of the Tides advanced 
by Lieut. Davis, some discussion was excited. 
Mr. RepF1evp opposed the views entertained by 
Lieut. D. He reasoned long and well that the 
deposits of sand are not so much owing to tidal 
action as to the direct agency of the waves. 
Other gentlemen thought, some one thing, 
others another, and nothing was agreed upon de- 
finitively. 

Dr. Gounp observed that he was never able 
to find sea-weed on the beach when the wind 
was towards the shore, but always when blow- 
ing off the land deposits were made upon the 
beach. This he had heard accounted for (he 
presumed correctly) as the effect of an undertow, 
which acts always ina reverse direction to the 
action of the wind. 

Dr. Dickerson related a remarkable incident, 
where, at the Island of Galveston in 1839, a ves- 
sel from New Orleans was wrecked (at the south 
end) with a considerable amount of specie. The 
officers of the Custom-House took immediate 
measures to recover the valuable cargo, and in a 
little time the workmen reported the vessel 
nearly covered with sand. A few weeks after, 
at the other end of the Island—some 28 miles 
or thereabouts—some fishermen brought up some 
of the doubloons. They were arrested and im- 
prisoned on a charge of robbing the wreck, their 
protestations of having really found the gold at 
so great a distance not being credited for a mo- 
ment, till scientific research convinced the au- 
thorities that the metal was really carried to that 
distance, of course by the force of the current. 
An instance of the way heavy bodies are trans- 
ported. 

Prof. AGAss1z observed that ripple-marks are 
often formed by the action of the wind upon the 
dry sand. But there are three distinct kinds of 
them—the tidal, those formed by the lar ac- 
tion of water, and also by the wind acting upon 
the sand—which shows the importance of distin- 
guishing between them. Ripple-marks, he ob- 
served, only exist where tides exist; the ear- 
liest periods of the Moon’s action may thus be 
estimated. 

Prof. Prerce remarked that wherever very 
high tides exist, as on the coast of Maine, the 
Coast was washed away. 

Lake Superior.— Fishes—Comparisons — 
Prof. AGassiz remarked, that it had been his 

fortune, during the present Summer, to 
ave opportunities, in company with several 
friends—some of whom he now saw present—to 
explore the Northern Lakes, and more especial- 
ly Lake Superior, His attention had been called 
particularly to the Fishes, a subject always of 
very great interest to him, and of which he had 
acquired at the Lakes some new and valuable 
knowledge. His object, he observed, was not 
so much to effect a comparison between the 
Fishes of the United States and Canada, as to 
ascertain their hical Distribution, and to 
satisfy himself whether they were iNDISCRIMI- 
NATELY DISTRIBUTED through all these Lakes, 
or whether there were differences in the locali- 
ties where found. 

On carefully Sorapesi » he found that the dis- 
tribution is entirely different-—that particular 
families are in some, and other families in an- 
other part, and that they never leave their pe- 
culiar locality. He finds that there are families 
in Lake Huron which are not in Lake Superior, 
and some in Lake Superior which do not move 
down into the lower Lakes, although the com- 


munication between them is always open and 
easy. The Fishes, then, of the sev Lakes, 





are very different—another illustration of the 
great law of distribution and localization. Prof. 
A. considers that these Fishes originate where 
they are found; and it is a singular fact that 
they are generally located in very similar positions 
with the Fishes of Europe—yet, although they 
90 agree generally with the European varieties, 
they are greatly different in zoological charac- 
teristics ; so that there can be no transportation 
of the separate varieties from our own country 
to another, and there is no connexion of the fresh- 
water Fishes of Lake Huron with those of 
Southern yo [Prof. Agassiz proceeded to 
define these differences between them at length. 
In Lake Huron there are many of the Perch fa- 
mily—none in Lake Superior, and so on.} 

It is well known, from geological data, that 
North America is the oldest continental land 
upon earth. The general ancient character of 
this country is deeply impressed upon the mind 
of the active geologist, and he [Prof. A.} could 
not help feeling it when exploring the northern 
shore of Lake Superior. Is it not remarkable 
that animals now exist which are old-fashioned 
in their external zoological character—and that 
they should be of the same type with animals 
long since considered extinct. Itis North Ame- 
rica where the Garpikes live, and the garpike is 
the only representative of the periods when that 
fish only lived! 

Among these Fishes there are two types—one 
with smooth and the other with serrated scales ; 
the serrated scales have usually two dorsal fins. 
He had found in Lake Superior a new Fish, with 
spines upon the opercular bones, and all the 
scales HARD and serrated, and, what has never 
been before observed in hard-scaled fishes, it has, 
like the Salmon, an adipose or fatty fin. 

Here, then, upon Lake Superior, we have 
these old-fashioned fishes upon this old soil. 
He considered it important to trace our living 
animals in their relation to the Fossils, as also 
their geographical distribution. This country 
was undoubtedly first dry land, and the ani- 
mals preserved seem to remind us of the olden 


es. 
“er. Reprtevp asked if the White Fish of the 
Lakes was not common? 

Prof. Acass1z replied, it is. He mentioned 
that he had collected 33 Fishes on Lake Supe- 
rior, and exhibited drawings of several. About 
a dozen of them are entirely new varieties. 

Prof. Haut exhibited a numberof specimens 
of the tracks of Mollusca, upon Sandstone, and 
gave his views upon them as an evidence of 
beaches in the Silurian period. From the tracks 
of Mollusca on the sandstone, the Professor was 
led to the belief that sea beaches formerly exist- 
ed far in the interior of the land. 


New Fish in the Hudson River.—Mr. E. 
Powers, of Lansingburgh, observed that two new 
varieties of fish have existed in the Hudson 
River that undoubtedly have come from the 
Lakes since the opening of the Canal. He re- 
collected that the first black bass he ever saw, 
was caught in the Hudson above Troy, and that 
when found it excited general remark. 

The Fossils of South Carolina.—The paper 
of Prof. Turner, relating his investigations in 
the Tertiary of South Carolina, was presented 
just before adjournment in the morning through 
Dr. Morton of this city. 

Prof. T. has found that the Eocene of South 
Carolina is composed of three well characterized 
divisions; of these the lowest in the series is 
the burrstone formation, consisting of beds of 
sand, clay, gravel, and grit, roe upon the cre- 
taceous beds. The fossils, which are all silici- 
fied, occur in the upper part of the formation, 
and along the verge of the superincumbent cal- 
careous strata; they are for the most part iden- 
tical with those of Claibourne, and represent a 
literal Fauna, Although the fossils of these 
beds include nearly all of those considered cha- 
racteristic of the  Sevath of the United States, 
nevertheless there are among them well-charac- 
terized cretaceous forms. Prof. T. observes 
further, that the coast of South Carolina pre- 
sents no evidence of very recent subsidence, as 








stated by some writers, but that all the phenome- 
na attributed to that cause are the result of the 
horizontal changes going on at this moment. 

Dr. Reynevu Coates asked whether Fishes 
of the Arctic and Antarctic regions differ ? 

Prof. AGassiz said, those on the south of New 
Holland, of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
southern point of the American continent, differ 
very much. He only spoke, however, of speci- 
mens sent to him. 

Prof. Jounson thought Physical Geography 
must have an important bearing on these 
points. 

The CHarmMan thought that, in general, 
we do not find physical conditions to agree with 
geographical distribution. New Holland is near 
the group of Islands connecting Asia and Ame- 
rica, yet the animals are different 


Section or Genera Puysics.—Professor 
Henry in the chair. 


The first paper read was a Report on Winds, or 
the Laws of Atmosphere, in Circulation in the 
Northern Hemisphere, by Prof. Corrin. This 
paper related to the direction of the lower strata 
of the air, as a whole, as they move over differ- 
ent regions of the Northern Hemisphere; and 
treated of the laws (if any) which the winds ob- 
serve in their variations from their general 
course. By the term Jower strata, Prof C. in- 
cluded all those within the reach of observation, 
whether by the motions of the clouds, or by 
means of a vane; for they all belong to the same 
general system, embracing, perhaps, one-fifth to 
one-quarter of the entire atmosphere. (Prof. C. 
here entered into a detailed description of nu- 
merous illustrative diagrams and charts, with an 
account of the variations of the locality of the 
winds, and the number of years these variations 
have prevailed.) The method of applying these 
data, to determine the course of the winds, is 
simple and obvious; yet it is remarkable that it 
has not been adopted till within a few years. It 
consists of resolving the courses of the winds 
precisely as we do the traverse of a ship at sea. 
As we & southerly through the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and the northern part of 
Georgia, the system of westerly winds loses its 
decided character, and about the latitude of 
Augusta (33° 28’) it entirely breaks up, and its 
place is supplied by winds from the opposite 
direction, which become more and more decided 
in their character, till we come within the limits 
of the Trade Winds. As the heated air near 
the Equator rises and attempts to flow northerly 
towards the Pole, it crosses successive parallels 
of latitude, whose easterly motion, by virtue of 
the Earth’s diurnal revolution, is constantly be- 
coming less and less. But the air, retaining the 
easterly motion which it had at the Equator, and 
consequently moving more rapidly in that direc- 
tion than the places over which it passes, hasa 
relative motion, as from the west, which, com- 
bined with its motion towards the North Pole, 
would carry it towards the north-east, and finally 
towards the east. When we reflect that it is 
about 6,000 miles from the Equator to the Pole, 
while one-half of the entire atmosphere lies 
within seven miles of the surface of the earth, 
we see that it must be quite impossible for the 
upper current to flow the whole distance over so 
thin a stratum, without communicating to it its 
own motion, by friction. Hence there must be 
a point where the influence of the upper current, 
moving in a north-easterly direction, must ex- 
tend quite down to the surface of the earth, and 
where it must then fold under itself to supply 
again the N E. winds, This point Prof. Corin 
supposed to be (on this Continent) about the 
latitude of Augusta, a little further north than 
has been sometimes supposed. , 

The next subject in order was a discourse on 
The Flexible Surface, by Prof. Przrce. 

The third subject was a paper on Meteorites, 
by Prof. C. U. orb yet ke Professor pre- 
sented numerous specimens, and went on de- 
scribing each at length. He related also several 
instances of the fall of meteoric stones, one ap- 
pearing as a luminous fire-ball, coming from a 
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south-easterly direction, apparently one-third or 
half as large as the Moon, which proceeded 
with great velocity with a kind of rushing noise, 
like the approach of a high river. This occurred 
at Waterville, Maine, in September, 1826. 
Another mentioned by Prof. Shepard, fell at 
Concord, N.H. 

The Volatility of Potassa and Soda, and 
their Carbonates.—Professors W. B. RuceRs 
and R. E. RoGrers, presented a communication 
on the Volatility of Potassa and Soda, in which 
they detailed the results of numeious experi- 
ments, proving that these materials have a much 
higher degree of Volatility than has hitherto 
been supposed, and exhibiting the comparative 
rapidity with which they are volatilized when 
exposed toa lamp heat and that of the blow- 
pipe. By experimenting with equal weights 
similarly exposed, and weighed from time to 
time in the process, it was found that Potassa 
was the most volatile. Soda came next ; Mag- 
nesia was found less volatile than Soda, and 
Lime so greatly inferior in this respect to Mag- 
nesia as to require a long-continued high tem- 
perature to cause a sensible loss. The Carbon- 
ates of Potassa and Soda had the same order of 
volatility with the bases themselves. 

Reference was made to the important bear- 
ings of this determination upon Chemical Analy- 
ses—first, as furnishing the means of recognising 
the presence of the alkalies and of the alkaline 
pr in mineral substances, such as the Fel- 
spars, Hornblendes, Epedote, &c., and, second- 
ly, as indicating the probably large loss of the 
alkalies of vegetable matters through the intense 
heat used in converting them into ashes. Allu- 
sion was made to the almost entire absence of 
alkalies in the ashes of anthracite and other 
coals, as dependent on the intense heat operating 
in their combustion, and experiments were ad- 
duced to show that the coal, prior to the com- 
bustion, contained alkaline matter in marked 
quantity. 

The Volatility of Magnesia, as compared with 
Lime, was spoken of as useful in distinguishing 
between Magnesian and Calcareous Minerals, 
and the process of dolonization and other experi- 
ments connected with the formation or altera- 
tion of rocks by lime spoken of in the same 
connexion. 


( To be continued.) 





Poetrn. 


THE SEA AND THE SOVEREIGN. 

Ir is said that after the death of Prince William, eldest 
son of Henry I., King of England, who was wrecked off 
the coast of Normandy, the monarch was never seen to 
smile more. 


Open, ye ruthless waves ! 
Open the mouths of your uncounted graves, 
To swallow up a King! 
_ It is no common thing : 
A kingdom in one man incorporated 
Goes down to hold his court among your dead. 


Jewels lie fathoms down 
To glisten, set in crystal, in his crown ; 
A coral carcanet 
An insect realm may set 
(A bauble that a king were proud to wear) 
pon his marble throat, all stiff and bare. 


Build him an amber throne 
And deck it well with many a luring stone ;— 
And let his footstool be 
The lapis lazuli ;— 
And hang his halls with stalactites, whose sheen 
May make a daylight in the sub-marine, 


An sepenie of pearls 
May glisten in his waving yellow curls— 
I ween no wealthier prince 
_Hath swayed a kingdom, since 
The silver was as dust in Judah’s street 
Trodden by Solomon’s imperial feet. 
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Out bursts the ancient sea 

With bitter merriment in mockery, 
*« Take thou,” she saith, ‘‘ the gem 
To deck thy diadem— 

The hidden riches of my caves be thine— 

[ have thy treasure :—pay thyself in mine / 


** The pomp is bootless now— 
A gemmed tidra for that fleshless brow! 
There is no need of thrones 
For those enamelled bones! 
Of daylight for those hollow, sightless eyes ! 
l rob not. Take thou booty for my prize.” 


There is a broken groan, 
A wail of sorrow from a kingly throne. 

There is a human heart 

Of which he was a part 
Whom thon hast swallowed, thou devouring sea! 
A father’s heart and cry of agony ! 


For him thy gifts are brought— 
For Aim thine ores with cunning skill are 
wrought, 
He only cries aloud, 
** 1] crave but for a shroud ! 
Oh Ocean, pitiless, relentless one! 
Thy riches keep ! Give back, give back my son. 


** Could I but see my child 
In death, my bitter anguish were more mild! 
His buried form unseen 
Stands day and me between, 
My vision blinds, my soul, my reason warps— 
Ocean! 1 would but once behold his corpse /” 


Day laughs out on the sky 
With the glad brightness of her waking eye ;— 
In the all-bless’d Spring 
Earth is a happy thing :— 
Yea! on her face, the false and murd’rous Sea 
Wears smiles of peace. But never smileth He! 


The altar shows the bride 

Full of meek gladness by her lover’s side :— 
And childhood’s sweet caress 
Betokens happiness :— 

Nay, weary age in infant purity 

Finds cause for smiles. But never smileth He! 


Folly forgets her chime 
Armed by that sorrow rev’rend and sublime :— 
Forgets Joy to be glad ;— 
Forgets Grief to be sad ;— 
Smiles tell him gone, and at his coming flee. 
What lip dare smile ;—for never smileth He / 


The dead man all the while 
Lies with the horrid semblance of a smile 
Parting his hollow skull! 
And glad and beautiful 
His Angel in a new felicity 
Smiles from the skies. But never smileth He! 
E. S. B. 


[Sept. 30. 


destiny or death, has now its nose wrung with a 
wire reaching from Nova Scotia to New Orleans, 
and is employed day and night in conveying in- 
telligence of the rise of flour in the East, and the 
fluctuations of mess pork in the West. * * * 

** But some benevolent fairy has inspired us 
with the idea that there are several thousand 
full-brained men and women in this beautiful 
city who must have become weary of reading 
such news as this, day after day, repeated word 
by word in all the papers; and that an elegant, 
choicely-written daily, dropping in quietly after 
the bustle is over, and when a pleasant friend or 
a pretty thought is always most welcome, would 
soon make acquaintance with the refined and the 
beautiful. With this happy thought fully con- 
densed into a purpose, we have undertaken to 
establish,on the 1st of October, an evening paper 
with the title of Tue Drawinc-Room Jour- 
NAL. The Editorial department will be in the 
hands of Mr. G. G. Foster, formerly City Editor 
of the New York Tribune and the Philadelphia 
North American. * * * * 

** The topics which will engage the columns 
of the DrawinG-Room Journau will be chiefly 
such as relate to the imaginative and intellectual 
life of society—to Literature, Fashion, the Fine 
Arts, Music, the Drama, and whatever is elevat- 
ing, refining, and sparkling. As to pig-lead and 
politics, flour and fancy stocks, and other matters 
of momentous import so ably treated by our 
elders and our betters, we shall endeavor to 
keep our readers as profoundly ignorant as our- 
selves. We eschew ‘latest intelligence’ of all 
sorts, and defy the Telegraph in the presence of 
its local magnets and all other magnates what- 
ever: and having managed thus far to keep out 
of the Police Office, we shall not now commence 
our visits there. We havea horror of horrible 
accidents; nor will we ever inflict ghastly 
wounds upon unoffending country papers, with 
a pair of dull scissors, to gratify the morbid 
curiosity of an insatiate Quidnunc-ery,” 


We are inclined to the opinion, that if the 
design expressed in the above circular is car- 
ried out, the Drawing-Roum Circular will be 
a successful speculation. It seems to us that 
society in New York has reached the point at 
which an elegant and sparkling daily journal, 
which can afford to overlook common and sub- 
stantial questions, and devote itself cong 
to the filigree of fashion and the frost-wor 
of fancy, will be as welcome as a new belle in 
the drawing-room or a new flower in the con- 
servatory. We believe that nearly every other 
conceivable interest has its organ in the press 
—why exclude from such advantages the ele- 
gant precincts of the drawing-room ? 


DEATH OF LIEUTENANT RUXTON. 








Miscellanp. 


A DAILY JOURNAL FOR THE BEAU MONDE. 
A CHOICELY-PRINTED circular has been quiet- 
ly handed about during the past week, givin 
information to the effect that a daily journa 
for the world of ton is about to be established 


Mr. G. G. Foster. A copy of the circular has 
fallen into our hands, from whieh we make 
the following extracts. The circular is ad- 
dressed “To the over-newspapered Public,” 
and goes on to say :— 

‘* The calamity of the present age is too much 
reading. What with locomotives and low com- 
motion, steam presses and expresses, the body 
politic is covered with an eruption of news- 
papers and extras, which, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of capital letters and other ioflamma- 
tory symptoms, are generally worked off without 
producing a determination to the brain of any- 
thing worth speaking of. Even the lightning, 
which of old was the exclusive messenger of 





Jove himself, and never sent but on errands of 


in New York, under the editorial charge of 


Lizvt. Geo. F. Ruxtox, of the British 
Army, died recently at St. Louis, aged 38 
— His disease was the dysentery. Lieut. 

. had obtained some distinction in England 
by his recent work, “Adventures in Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains,” a book pleasantly 
written, in an off-hand style, and full of inci- 
dent. A series of papers from his hand is 
now in course of publication in Blackwood, 
entitled “ Scenes in the Far West.” We do 
not su they are intended to be received 
as details of actual occurrences : for, although 
there is little law beyond the Western fron- 
tiers save that of force, yet no one at all ac- 
quainted with life in that region can suppose 
for an instant, that such preposterous events 
and incidents as are here recorded are of com- 
mon or even occasional occurrence. 

At the time of his death, Lieut. Ruxton was 
on his way to California. The immediate ob- 
ject of the trip is stated by the Boston Tran- 


“A friend who crossed the Atlantic with 
him in one of the late steamers, informs us that 
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he was a most intelligent and agreeable com- 
panion, and that his object in revisiting Ame- 
rica was to verify a theory, which he had confi- 
dently formed, that the Moqui Indians of New 
Mexico are the descendants of Prince Madoc of 
Wales and his followers. While at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Ruxton happened to enter the log hut of 
an old negro woman. He had on a Mogui blan- 
ket, and the old dame, after examining it care- 
fully, exclaimed, ‘ That’s a Welsh blanket; I 
know it by the woof.” She had lived with a 
Welsh family in her youth, and been taught 
their mode of weaving. From this, and other 
circumstances, Ruxton was possessed with the 
idea that the Moquis were genuine Welshmen, 
and he avowed his determination of investigating 
the question, or perishing in the attempt.” 


If we may rely upon this statement of 
Lieut. Ruxton’s objects, we can only say that 
nothing could be more absurd than a broad in- 
ference based upon so trivial a circumstance as 
a coincidence in the workmanship of Welsh 
and Mogqui blankets! No person need go out 
of New York to learn that the fabric and 
workmanship of the blankets of the Navahoes, 
Moqui, and Pimos Indians are identical, and 
correspond with those of the aboriginal Mexi- 
cans, whose mode of manufacture is well 
known. No one “ posted up” in the results of 
American research into the origin, character, 
and antiquities of our aborigines, can withhold 
a smile when foreigners, with their heads 
crammed with exploded notions about the 
apocryphal Madoc and the shadowy Thor- 
finn, talk of “ Welsh Indians” and “Scan- 
dinavian remnants.” ‘Such fancies were in 
harmony with things at the time when it was 
religiously believed that a tribe of Amazons 
maintained dominion in South America; that 
Raleigh’s El Dorado had an actual existence ; 
that Ponce de Leon’s spring of eternal youth 
flowed the forests of Florida ; and that 
Dighton rock was a veritable monument of 
Scandinavian adventure (which theory, so 
often refuted here, has to our amazement been 
revived by a very clever man in a paper totally 
unworthy of him, read at the late meeting of 
the British Association);—but they are sadl 
out of place in this last decade of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Although regretting in the sudden demise 
of Lieut. Ruxton the loss of an amiable man 
and gallant officer, we shall have small occa- 
sion to lament that the investigation of the 
character, habits, etc., of the almost unknown 
Moqui is reserved for some one who has no 
pet hypothesis to sustain, and who shall brin 
to the task an unprejudiced mind, unfette 
by foregone conclusions. 


INSANITY IN PARIS. 
Dr. Brrerrk pe Borsmoxt, a physician of 
Paris, has published a paper “ On the influence 
of the revolution of February, 1848, and the 
insurrection of June, on developing insanity in 
Paris.” Hardly had the last shots been fired 
last February, says this gentleman, when I re- 
ceived several victims of that revolution, which, 
as M. Goudchaux, minister of finances, justly 
says, has been effected much too fast. These 
first patients were rally sad, melancholic, 
and despondent. ‘Their fancies were of a 
heart-rending description, as the spurs a 
constant fear of being slaughte assassi- 
aated. One of these,a man of great learning, 
and the author of several scientific works, 
motionless, and with a fixed stare, hardly ut- 
tered a word; he was under the impression 
that he going to be cast into a sewer, and 
Another was ever exclaiming, 
Here they are: they are breaking down the 
door ; a ee to seize me, and shoot 
me!" Others fancied they heard threatening 


| 





voices telling them that they should be guillo- 
tined along with their families ; or they con- 
stantly heard the reports of fire-arms. The 
patients of this class mostly belonged to the 
respectable trading community ; and many of 
them had, by industry and perseverance, suc- 
ceeded in amassing some property, which 
people now wish to possess without taking 
any trouble at all. i cues to escape the 
misfortunes they dreaded, some of these pa- 
tients tried to destroy themselves, and most 
careful watching was necessary to prevent 
them from doing so. Several, perceiving that 
they were closely watched, resolved to die with 
hunger, and persisted in their purpose with a 
sort of wild energy. Out of six of these, who 
all thought themselves great criminals, or 
ruined or betrayed by their neighbors, two 
died in spite of the employment of the throat 
tube. One of these two labored under one of 
the strongest delusions which I ever observed. 
He had persuaded himself that his esophagus 
had been walled in, and that no food could 
pass. “How is a man to live (he used to say) 
when aliments are thrust into his windpipe ? 
you are choking me, and I shall soon be dead.” 
But some time afterwards we received speci- 
mens of another description of patients, whose 
derangement might be attributed to the work- 
ing of the new political ideas. These were 
not dejected and sad; on the contrary, they 
had proud, gay, and enthusiastic looks, and 
were very loquacious. They were constantly 
writing memorials, constitutions, &c.; pro- 
claiming themselves great men, the deliverers 
of the country, and took the rank of generals 
and members of the government. It has long 
been maintained that madness often bears the 
imprint of pride. I declare that I never saw 
this fact so forcibly borne out as with the pa- 
tients whom the revolution of February drove 
mad ; particularly those who, imbued with so- 
cialist, communist, and regenerating ideas, be- 
lieved themselves destined to play a conspicu- 
ous part in the world. Going through the 
wards, a few days ago, with one of my pro- 
fessional brethren, we stopped with one of 
those patients whose disposition was originally 
of a kind and ceful description, but who 
had grown restless and enthusiastic, by being 
torn from his usual and regular occupations 
by the excitement of the times, and flung into 
the street, the clubs, and amidst the working 
classes. He spoke as follows, after havin 
discussed two points which have been muc 
debated of late ;—“I perceive that people are 
wanting to make it appear that I am mad, but 
I am proud of the glory which will be shed on 
my name when posterity will do justice to me, 
and ask, with painful astonishment, how the 
author of such useful and philanthropic views 
could ever have been thought mad! Why 
should I grieve at this injustice, however ; 
was not Tasso locked up under the same sus- 
picion ?” 

The terrible insurrection of June has al- 
ready begun to bear its fruits. I have receiv- 
ed more than twenty patients already, and I 
know that the proportion is equally large in 
other establishments. Among this number 
there were several cases of mania; those who 
were thus maniacal were threatening to kill, 
shoot, massacre everybody; they were con- 
stantly calling out murder, and help, and were, 
in fact, in a state of indescribable excitement. 
I have been told that a patient thus affected, 
and lying in a hospital, for a wound, said, “I 
want to eat the flesh of a national guard, soak- 
ed in the blood of a garde mobile.” Although 
I do not vouch for the truth of this report, I 
can state that what I heard in my establish- 
ment is fully as bad as this savage wish. The 














excitement caused by the firing of musketry 
and artillery even seized upon women. One 
of them who was brought to this asylum, after 
having been removed from a barricade where 
she was holding forth ina furious manner, 
told me that she had left her husband without 
knowing what she was about, and that she re- 
membered neither the words nor the acts 
which were attributed to her. This lady, who 
has a cultivated mind, is full of talent, and 
writes excellent verse, seems to me to have 
been under the influence of a febrile over-ex- 
citement, brought on by the agency of terrible 
events upon a naturally sensitive and nervous 
disposition. But the greater number of these 
patients belong to the melancholic form of the 
disease. Like the February patients of the 
same category, they talk of death, the guillo- 
tine, ruin, pillage, and fire. The terrible 
scenes which they have had under their eyes 
have plunged them into a sort of stupor. Alady 
inmate of the asylum was telling me yesterday 
— Before this dreadful revolution I was of a 
cheerful disposition; but how is it possible 
not to go mad, when one is in constant ap- 
prehension for the life of one’s children, for 
one’s property, and where the certainty of 
being stri of everything stares one in the 
face ? These fearful events have plunged me 
into this wretched state. I am a prey to con- 
stant frights—the least movement, the least 
noise, makes me shudder. I endeavor to 
reason myself into a calmer state, but I feel 
powerless.” Jt should be noticed, that our 
civil discords have not been the direct cause of 
derangement with all the patients. There 
were some among them who, for some time 
previously, had shown symptoms of aberration 
of mind, and in whom the revolution has 
hastened the appearance of the confirmed dis- 
ease. Others had had anterior attacks; but 
about half of them had been in the full enjoy- 
ment of their mental faculties, and their mad- 
ness had no other cause than our fearful po- 
litical commotions. 

The effects of those great shocks do not ap- 
pear immediately ; there are, at first, but a few 
isolated cases, bat the majority take three 
weeks or a month before the disease becomes 
manifest. This progressive order is probably 
owing to the fact that the period of incubation 
escapes the attention of the family. One of 
the most distressing consequences of these 
events is, that many of those persons whose 
minds have become deranged under the influ- 
ence of desponding ideas, and who constant! 
repeat that they are ruined and undone, will 
really find themselves so when their convales- 
cence has arrived.— Manchester Examiner. 


We learn from the letter of the coreementh 
ent of the Boston Courier, that Von Hum- 
BOLDT, referring to this country and her litera- 
ture, recently pronounced the following eulogi- 
um on our distinguished writer, Mr. Pres- 
coTt :—* Witi1aM H. Prescort, of Boston, is 
not only the greatest historian of America, 
but is the most eminent of the known world. 
It is with the most profound interest that I read 
his wonderful productions, which are volumes 
of precious collections, on whose leaves are 
indelibly stamped that rich taste of arranging 
facts which belongs to a superior mind.” 


The ships Investi and ee com- 
prising the Expedition under Sir John Ross, 
in search of Sir John Franklin, touched at 
Disco Island on the 2d of July, and immedi- 
ately proceeded on their voyage. The crews 
were all well. Disco Island is on the west 
coast of Greenland, about 70° N., Lat. 
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The antiquarian puzzle alluded to in our 


per of Sept. 9, epee as it a ,has 
fen unexpectedly denuded of all interest to 
the archeologer, and the bones of the alliga- 
tor or crocodile exhumed at Eatontown, are 
left to be picked by the naturalists a discretion. 
A certain matter-of-fact officer of the U. 8. 
Mint at Philadelphia is the C£dipus on the 
present occasion, and he thus disposes of the 
mysterious relic which was announced as be- 
ing of “ Corinthian brass, with Roman inscrip- 
tions and Arabic numerals.” 


** A little handling of the identical thing was 
sufficient to settle the prosand cons. The coin, 
* about the size of a dollar,’ was in reality a Low 
Dutch dollar; or rather a counterfeit of one, 
which accounted for its Corinthian composition. 
On one side was the lion rampant, so horribly 
heraldic, that we must praise the writer for find- 
ing it out; and around it the legend Conripens. 
Dno. (Domino) Non Movetvr; very good 
Latin, and too good theology for the Cesars; 
with the date 16°48 ; a star or space being inter- 

(as they used sometimes to do) between 
tens and hundreds. And by the way, although 
the notation was Arabic, the figures were Euro- 
pean; a wide distinction, not commonly sup- 
posed to exist. On the other side, we have (by 
supplying some letters from more perfect speci- 
mens), Mo. Arc. Pro. Con. BEta., that is, 
Moneta Argentea Provincia Confcderationis 
Belgica ; ‘Silver Money of the Confederation 
of Belgic Provinces.’” 


An Ancient MS. Work stoLen.—We learn 
from the National Intelligencer that a Manu- 
script volume, well known to persons from all 
parts of the United States who have visited 
Georgetown College for the last thirty years, 
was taken from the College Library about the 
11th or 12th of September. The book is of fine 
parchment, is about four inches long, three wide, 
and nearly two thick, in its ordinary modern 
binding. Many of its pages are beautifully 
illuminated, others decorated with rubrics and 
figured letters, and containing prayers and por- 
tions of the Scripture in the form of the Ro- 
man Breviary. It is about 600 years old. 

It is supposed that the book may be offered 
for sale,or some exhibition be made of it ; and 
if so, those who hear of it will, of course, take 
means to convey information of its where- 
abouts to the President of the College. 


A month before the battles of the “8th” 
and “9th,” a Matamoras Gazette fell into the 
hands of our troops (then engaged in erecting 
Fort Brown) that contained a paragraph that 
caused a great deel of amusement. It read 
as follows: “There have been forty-three 
desertions from the barbarians, six of them 
slaves; and momentarily is expected old 
Taylor, body and soul.” 








Recent Publications. 


The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso ; 
elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of 
the Fables, together with English Notes, His- 
turical, Mythological, and Critical, and illus- 
trated by Pictorial Embellishments, with a 
Clavis. By Nathan Covington Brooks, A.M. 
mm pre Grigg, Elliott & Co. 8vo. pp. 

6. 1848. 


Tue Metamorphoses of Ovid is one of the 
most attractive books that can be put into the 
hands of the youthful student of the classics. 
That Latin can hardly be dull which describes 
so picturesquely the mythological legends of an- 
tiquity, and appeals so strongly to the imagina- 


tive faculty, and the love of the marvellous and 
improbable, which is one of the chief sources of 
delight to children—aye, and to not a few grave 
and austere men who are commonly supposed to 
have long put away childishthings Possessing 
such elements of enjoyment, the difficulties of 
interpretation are commonly encountered by the 
learner with an earnestness and energy stimu- 
lated by absorbing interest in the events of the 
narrative, and increasing anxiety to arrive at the 
result; the efforts of the teacher are cheerfully 
seconded by the exertions of the scholar. And 
when it is remembered that a knowledge of these 
legends is absolutely necessary for a proper un- 
derstanding of Greek and Roman literature, and 
that the Metamorphoses is one of the best foun- 
tains from which to draw the desired informa- 
tion, no wonder that it is one of the earliest 
books put into the hands of a boy, and that edi- 
tors have tasked their skili to the utmost to elu- 
cidate what is obscure in the language, and to 
unfold the poetical drapery thrown around some 
moral principle or philosophical theory. 

But we have no intention of writing a 
dissertation upon the Metamorphoses ; and must 
confine our pen to the matter of fact purpose 
with which we set out, namely, to say a word or 
two upon the present edition, which, on several 
accounts, appears to us admirably calculated to sa- 
tisfy the requirements both of teacher and scholar, 
Some may perhaps object to the circumstance of 
its being an expurgated edition. We are aware 
there there is great difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of the proceeding, nor are we sure 
that in the end, anything is gained on the score 
of delicacy by suppressing an occasional pru- 
riency; but we are not disposed to be very 
strenuous on the subject in an edition destined 
for educational purposes, and we shall have per- 
formed our duty on this occasion by stating the 
circumstance, that objectionable fables and pas- 
sages have been expunged, but that these omis- 
sions do “ not break the chain of connexion be- 
tween the stories, nor mar the narrative of the 
fables introduced.” 

In every respect, however, affecting the inter- 
pretation of the text, the grammatical construc- 
tion, and the elucidation of the spirit and poeti- 
cal beauty of these traditions of the early ages of 
the world, Mr. Brooks, has prepared a valuable 
edition. The notes, which are placed at the 
foot of the page, are remarkably copious, and 
consist not merely of solutions of difficult pas- 
sages, but are richly stored with illustrative 
observations and details drawn from collateral 
sources, and with comparative passages from an- 
cient and modern authors. For the assistance 
of the beginner the order is placed in the margin 
in the earlier portions of the book ; as he pro- 

, this auxiliary is curtailed, and confined 
to the more difficult parts. Each fable is in- 
troduced by an analysis and explanation, and 
followed by questions for examination, the 
answers to which are left to be gathered from the 
text. A Clavis placed at the end of the volume, 
containing all the words with their exact mean- 
ings, ers this edition complete within itself; 
and when we add, in conclusion, that the illus- 
trations are numerous, and drawn and engraved 
with no inconsiderable degree of taste and skill, 
and that the printing and binding are in keeping 
with the whole, the reader sal bene as clear an 
idea as our limited space will permit us to con- 
vey of this latest pictorial edition of the Meta- 
morphoses. It deserves, and there is no doubt 
it will attain, an extensive circulation. 


Webster's School Chorister : a Choice Collec- 
tion of Music arranged to be sung by one, two, 
three, and four Voices ; with a Complete and 
Thorough System of Elementary Instruction. 
Designed for Public Schools, Academies, and 
Juvenile and Adult Classes. By William C, 
Webster. New York: Samuel Raynor, 76 
Bowery. Oblong 8vo. pp. 144. 1848, 


Music has its cheap publications as well as 
letters ; and in both, quality has too often been 
but a secondary consideration. The ** School 





Chorister” is one of the latest examples of a 





class of books containing only commonplace adap- 
tations of threadbare tunes, which have gone the 
round of the choirs and the small fry of singing 
schools for the last twenty years. It has no 
higher pretensions, either with respect to clear- 
ness of explanation, quality of selection, and 
style of arrangement, and is no better calculated 
to promote the advance of science and taste, 
than many similar works which are already 
in the market; and we really are not conscious 
of any result which would not have been equally 
well attained if it had never seen the light. 
It is of far too trivial a character to meet the 
purpose for which it is designed “ for public 
schools, academies, and select juvenile and 
adult classes,”’—the juvenile might pass through 
it (the sooner they have done with it the better), 
but we should hope the other classes would seek 
for something of a more elevated stamp If the 
quality suits them, however, their powers of 
execution will not be too severely taxed, for the 
arrangements are simple and easy of execution, 
with as much variety as is ordinarily encounter- 
ed in books of this class. We protest, however, 
with all our energy against the alliance of the 
famous minuet in Don Giovanni with some 
trumpery words, as a positive degradation. 

The ‘* complete and thorough system of ele- 
mentary instruction” is more remarkable for its 
brevity than its completeness; and unfortu- 
nately this brevity has not saved us from much 
that is objectionable, if not absolutely wrong. 
Shallowness and diffuseness are incompatible 
with clearness and simplicity; we have only 
space to remark in illustration of our meaning, 
that ‘half note,” “ quarter note,” ‘“ eighth 
note,” ‘* sixteenth note,” “‘ thirty-second note,” 
and “* sixty-fourth note,” are useless and ridicu- 
lous changes of the established nomenclature, 
and about as wise as would be the substitution of 
** first letter,” “* second letter,” &c , for A BC; 
and that in the section on time the varieties are 
needlessly complicated instead of being con- 
cisely classed under the two distinctive heads 
of simple and triple, which the veriest child can 
easily comprehend in a couple of minutes. 


Sketches of St, Augustine ; with a View of 
its History and Advantages as a Resort for 
Invalids. By R. K. Sewall. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 12mo. pp. 69. 


Fioriva has of late been growing into favor 
as a resort for the valetudinarian during the 
severe winters of the North, and among other 
places St. Augustine is considered to offer great 
advantages to those who are compelled to leave 
home in search of health. This little volume is 
made up of those extracts from local annals and 
scraps of local intelligence in which similar 
books delight; and the advan of St. Augus- 
tine in respect to climate, situation, and internal 
accommodations, are described in true guide- 
book style. Its representations are well worth 
consideration by those who may contemplate a 
winter residence in the South. 


Authentic Memoirs of Prince Napoleon 
Louis Bonaparte. Providence: Charles Bur- 
nett. Pamphlet, pp. 58. 1848. 


Ir does not appear to us that the ** American 
lady of distinction” to whom this pamphlet is 
mysteriously attributed, enjoyed any greater 
facilities for information during her residence 
abroad for many years, than we who have stayed 
at home ; for we have detected nothing of impor- 
tance in these pages which has not already seen 
the light. If any one, however, takes sufficient 
interest in Prince Napoleon Louis to refresh 
their memories of the events of his life, which 
have so far consisted of failures, these will here 
be found in a connected shape: they may perhaps 
prove a lesson to all fiery youths whose aspira- 
tions transcend their abilities. 


i : his Life and Works. New York: 
J. S. Redfield. Small 4to. paper cover. pp. 72. 
1848. 


Tuose whose means will not allow of their 
purchasing any of the expensive complete edi- 
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tions of Hogarth’s works, and who must there- 
fore content themselves with a mere taste of 
their quality, will find their cases provided for 
in this little compilation, which contains the 
principal incidents and anecdotes connected 
with his life and works, and is illustrated with 
thirty-two engravings from his best pictures, 
chiefly executed by Jackson. These engravings 
have, we believe, appeared before at different 
times in the Penny Magazine ; and it was a good 
idea of the publisher to collect them and issue 
them ata cheap rate in connexion with a Me- 
moir of the artist, and the necessary explanations 
of the details of the subjects. 





Musical Review. 

Arrer a long recess, during which vocal and 
instrumental performers have preserved the 
most inexpressive silence, the musical season 
will commence on Monday evening, Oct. 2, 
with the grand concert of M. Strakosch, as- 
sisted by the members caniante and the or- 
chestra of the new Italian Opera. As this 
concert, in the extent and completeness of its 
arrangements, is something new to New York, 
a word in respect to the details of its composi- 
tion is fairly due to Mr. Fry, to whom, as Di- 
rector of the Italian Opera, the preparations 
have been intrusted. The orchestra is to 
consist of eighty members, and the chorus of 
one hundred and fifty. The principal vocalists 
will be Truffi, Benedetti, Pico, Northall, Rosi, 
and Valtellina, and Strakosch and Timm will 
play a grand duo on themes from Giuramento 
—the whole under the conductorship of Ma- 
retzek, whose reputation both as a conductor 
and composer encourages us to entertain the 
most sanguine anticipations. We understand | 
an opportunity will be afforded of testing his | 
attainments in both capacities. Strakosch him- 
self will also play several pieces of his own 
composition. It will be gratifying to ladies 
who dress to be seen, and whose fascinations 
have been so often swallowed up in the gloom | 
of the Tabernacle, to know that on this occa-| 
sion that formless void, in addition to the ordi- 
nary light, is to be illuminated by a thousand 
wax candles; and therefore we may reason- 
ably expect something very brilliant in all de- | 
partments, where the sense of sight will assist 
the ear in conveying agreeable emotions to the 
brain. This has been wisely done. A con- 
cert in the dark would be but a mere echo of 
delight. 

But we must not be diverted from the special 
sty for hon we sat a ag ne Ao en 
wo critically, ti . Strakosch. 
We have now end him sufficiently to form 
an opinion of his merits, and while we gladly 
reiterate our brief comments under date of July 
8th, we at once assign him a high rank among 
the first class of modern artists. His style is 
remarkably finished for so young a man; and 
indeed everything considered, we doubt whether, 
as a performer, he has had any superior in 
America. His left hand is remarkable for 
power, grasp, and facility, and the perfect 
equality with which he executes his scale pas- 
sages, and the consummate skill with which he 
interweaves his arpeggios, has never been 
equalled by anv performer on this side the 
water. In addition to wonderful execution his 
playing displays great firmness and character ; 
the mechanical execution is subservient and 
auxiliary to the thought to be expressed. His 
touch is of exquisite delicacy, and his tremolo 
inconceivably close and even; and the whole 
manner and effect of his execution exhibit a 


mi peal and delicacy which fill the 
mind wid they captivate the oa Possessing 
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foretell that M. Strakosch will soon become one 
of the public’s most favored favorites. 

In view of the approaching concert, we 
would suggest the propriety, for the benefit of 
those concerned, of settling any little disagree- 
ments or difficulties that may arise among the 
performers before the evening of the concert ; 
of providing that there shall be no disappoint- 
ment to the public, such as frequently arose 
from professional pique and jealousy during 
the last season; and of faithfully giving the 
entire programme, in the order in which it is 
set down. Let there be no curtailments or sub- 
stitutions ; audiences have too long been trifled 
with beyond all bearing, and we ‘hardly think 
that such tricks can be played again with 
impunity. In these remarks we have no re- 
ference to any former conduct of M. Strakosch, 
or of Mr. Fry; nor are we aware that these 
— ever have offended in this respect. 

ut they have those to deal with who are 
experienced hands at the game; and the hint 
may not be superfluous. 


= 
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Literary Intelligence. 


FINE ARTS. 


Recent Engravings and Works of Art publish- 
ed on the Continent. Imported and for sale by 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., 289 Broadway, New York. 

La Liberté. Painted by Miiller, drawn on stone by 
Lasalle. $3. 

Fleur de Noblesse. 
Garnier. $2 50. 

L' Entente cordiale—Le Droit de Visite. A pair, painted 
by Champmartin, engraved by Garnier. $4 

Le Garde Meuble. No. 55 w 38. $2 25. 

Undine. Painted by Miiller, engraved by Garnier. $4. 

La Siréne (companion to Undine). Painted by Graeflé, 
engraved by Joubert. $4. 

Les Willis, a scene of the Northern Mythology. Paint- 
ed by Gendron, drawn on stone by Fanoli. $5. 

La Tribune de Florence—Interior of the Gallery Degli 
Uffizi, after a water-color drawing by De Fournier. $20. 


Painted by Court, engraved by 





Publishers’ Circular. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. AprpLeton & Co. announce as in press the 
following :—Home and its Influence, by Lady 
Adela Sidney, from the 2d London edition, 1 vol. 
12mo.; Sadness and Gladness, a Tale, by the 
Author of Home and its Influence, 1 vol. 12mo. ; 
The Republic of the United States of America, 
its Duties to Itself and Relations to other Coun- 
tries, embracing also a Review of the Late War 
with Mexico, and those Measures which have 
characterized the Democracy of the Union, &c. ; 
Gothic Architecture applied to Modern Resi- 
dences, containing designs for entrances, halls, 
staircases and parlors, window trimmings and 
door panelling, chimney breasts and mantels, 
panelling and groining of ceilings, &c. &c., illus- 
trated with working and perspective drawings 
by D. H. Arnot, Architect, to be published in 
parts, royal Svo. size.—Price 25 cents each. 
(Part J. nearly ready). Nearly ready: Ellen 
Middleton, a Tale, by the author of Grantley 
Manor, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Rosert P. Smrru, Philadelphia, has in pre- 
paration “A Physical Atlas,” consisting of 
Maps of—1. The Geological Structure of the 
Globe ; 2. Volcanic Action; 3. An original Pa- 
leontological Map of the United States; 4, 
Humboldt’s System of Lines of equal Annual 
Temperature; 5. Meteorology; 6. The Rain 
Districts, marking the average fall of Rain on 
the Globe ; 7. Equal Polarization; 8. Botanical 
ae meh 9. Distribution of Plants; 10 to 14. 
Zoological Geography, &c.; 45. Ethnography, 
by Berghaus & Johnson. 
“ Michaux’ North American Sylva,” with addi- 
tions, and edited, with the latest information, 
by Thomas Nuttall, F.L.S., and William Gam- 
bel, M.D. An uncolored edition, on fine paper, 
will be published, price $10; and an edition of 
the letterpress, price $4. 


A new edition of | 8% 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 23D To 30TH SEPT. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
Valley: comprising the Results of extensive Original 
Surveys and Explorations. By E. G. Squier, M.A. and 
E. H. Davis, M.D. 1 vol. imperial 4to. (Bartlett & 
Welford) subscription price $10. 

BEECHER (EDWARD).—Baptism with Reference to its 
—— and Modes. By Edward Beecher, D.D. (John 

riley.) 

BURNS AS A POET AND A MAN. By Samuel Tyler, 
Esq., author of ‘‘ Baconian Philosophy.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
(Baker & Scribner). 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BOOK, for Learning to 
Speak and Write the Spanish Language, from the 
Method of Dr, J.i. P. Seidenstuecker. By J, Girard, 
P.L. (Collins & Brother). 

GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to Stallbaum’s 
Text; with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey. New 
edition, with Additions. (Boston: James Munroe & 


Co.) 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, from 
1789 to 1848. By T. Redhead. Vol. 1 (Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln). 

IMAGE (THE) OF HIS FATHER: or, One Boy is more 
Trouble than a Dozen Girls: a‘lule. By the Author 
of “The Greatest Plague of Life.” (Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart.) 

IRVING (WASHINGTON ).—The Sketch Book of Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cluth 
(Putnam), $1 25. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church (Lea- 
vitt, Trow & Co.). 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE; A Novel. By Miss Austin. 
With a Biographical Notice of the Author (Boston: 
Wilkins, Carter & Co.). 

RUBY (THE); A Token of Friendship for 1849. 
co gilt (Philadelphia: Carey & Hart). 

RUDIMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor Townes. 
Being Part I of “‘ Weale’s Rudimentary Series” (Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Hart). 

SERMONS. By Henry Edward Manning, M.A. New 
Series, 8vo. (Stanford & Swords), $1 25. 

TABLES OF INTEREST AND DISCOUNT, at 6to7 per 
cent. By A. Aikens (G. W. Woods). 

WELDRON FAMILY (THE); or, Vicissitudes of For- 
tune. A Story of Real Life in New England. By 
Maria . (Providence: Welden & Peck: New 
York: Spalding & Shepard). 


Moroc- 














Advertisements. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Nos. 11 and 13 Carroll Place ( Bleecker street), 
‘Entrance No. 13), NEW YORK. 








PROFESSOR HENRY P. TAPPAN, D.D., PRINCIPAL. 





HE whole School is under the personal supervision of 
the Principal : the higher classes in the Scientific and 
Literary Departunents are instructed by himself. 

The School is so arranged as to make it both an Eng- 
lish and French School. The morning, from 9 to half past 
12 o'clock, is devoted to English studies; the remainder of 
the school hours, that is, until 3 o'clock, is devoted to 
French studies and conversation. The pupils generally 

rsue this course; but where it is desi to omit the 

rench, or to substitute some other study, arrangements 
ure made accordingly. 

The pupils who reside in the family enjoy additiona) 
advantages, inasmuch as French is spoken in the family, 
and studies in French as well as in other branches are 
pursued under the direction of teachers. 

The Schvol, in respect to English studies, is divided into 
three Departments: the Primary, the Junior, and the 
Senior. 

The Primary Department embraces pupils generally 
from five to eleven years of age: the classification how- 
ever in this, as well as in the other Departments, is deter- 
mined by proficiency rather than age. The studies here 
are strictly elementary and preparatory to entrance into 
the Junior Department. 

The Junior Department comprises the studies of a sub- 
stantial English education, preparatory to the higher sci- 
entific and Belles-Lettres course of the Senior Depart- 


ment. 

The Senior Department embraces a thorough course of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mental and 
Mora! Philosophy, and Belles- Lettres. 

Those who have completed the prescribed course in this 
Institution, or who have gone through a similar course in 
other Institutions, will be provided with facilities for 
prosecating any branches which they may select. Pupils 
of this description will be required to attend only during 
the hours of recitation. 

‘The French Department is under the direction of distin- 
ished native French teachers, Lectures are given to 
the higher classes, on French Literature. 

For other languages the best Teachers are provided. 

The aim of the Principal is to conduct his pupils 
through a systematic course of studies, affording at the 
same time a progressive know! and a progressive dis- 
cipline of the mind. To carry pian inwo effect, the 
pupils are distributed into properly assorted classes 
vided with an adequate number of ictors, 330 It 
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THE tater Pe Sat HS nh British Periodical Literature. French Books. 


WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is open Day and Evening, 


WITH 600 ENGRAVINGS, 


AT THE 
LYCEUM BUILDING. 


No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 
sept. 23 tf 


’ 
By Bangs, Richards & Platt. 
SALE OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 
OCTOBER 27rn, 1848. 
HE Enetuisn Booxs which did not arrive in time for 
the Trade Sale have since been received, and will 
be sold during the last week in October. Additional In- 
voices have also been received, and it is hoped that the 
Books will arrive in tim® to be sold with the others. The 
whole will form decidedly the most attractive and valua- 
ble Stock of English Books hitherto offered in this City, 
and a general attendance of the Trade may therefore be 
expected. 

It is believed that this will be a good opportunity for 
such of the American Trade as may be disposed to offer 
Invoices of their Publications, especially of works adapted 
to the Holiday season. Contributions for this purpose are 
solicited. A new Catalogue will be issued, and will be 
put to press on the Sth of October, by which time particu- 
lars for the printing should be furnished. 

Cash advances will be made as usual. 830 


Manning’s Sermons. 
SERMONS 


BY THE 


REV. H. E. MANNING, 
ARCHDEACON OF CHICHESTER. 
New Series, 8vo. $1 25. 


Published this day by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 139 Broadway. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 
No. 289 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


NEW PRINTS. 


LA LIBERTE, 
Painted by Miller, drawn on Stone by Lasalle. 











PORTRAIT OF GENERAL E. CAVAIGNAC, 
Large size. 





PORTRAITS OF CABET ; THIERS ; GEORGE SAND; 
ARAGO; RACHEL; JENNY LIND. 


BONUM VINUM! 
You shall eat no meat on Fridays! 
A pair of Comic Prints. 





in Europe. 


ART-UNION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


E Distribution of the Prizes of this Art-Union will 
take place on the 16th October next, until which 
time Subscriptions will be received. 

Subscribers who have not received their Engravings for 
the current year, will please call and get them. Circu- 
lars, giving a detail of the Plans of the Institution, can be 
had on application to 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon. Sec’y, 

916 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


ariety of all new Engravings and Works of Art 
published in arope. . te 330i 











REPUBLICATION OF 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

AND 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 

Tue wide spread fame of these splendid Periodicals, 
renders it needless to say much in their praise As lite- 


rary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a 
similar stamp now published; while the political com- 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


plexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and for-| pe 


bearance, not often found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in 
England—Tory, Whig, and Radical—“ Blackwood" and 
the “ London Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view '’ Whig; and the “ Westminster Review ” Radical. 
The “ North British Review ™ is more of a religious cha- 
racter, having been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and 
now, since his death, being conducted by his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its lite- 
rary character is of the very highest order. The “ West_ 
minster,” though reprinted under that title only, is pub- 
lished in England under the title of the “ Foreign Quarter- 
ly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two 
Reviews formerly published and reprinted under separate 
titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combina- 
tion, of uniting in one work the best features of both as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, im- 
mediately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a 
beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful 
copies of the originals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an 
exact fac-simile ot the Edinburgh edition. 


TERMS. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3,00 per ann 
For any two do. ae oe. 
For any three do. ee ae ae 
For all four of the Reviews, roe 4 oe do. 
For Biackwood’s Magazine, ————— do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews,. . . 9,00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . . 10,00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Clubbing. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be 
sent to one address on’ payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Early Copies. 

Our late arrangement with the British publishers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of 
that work, by which we are enabled to piace the entire 
number in the hands of subscribers before any portion of 
it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals. For 
this and other mere oA oe to our subscribers, we 
pay so large a consideration, that we be compelled to 
raise the price of the Magazine. nr 4 

| imrweripre ~4 be gained by subscribing 

*,* Remittances and communications should be always 
addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Futton street, New York. 
330 Entrance in Gold st. 


NATIONAL MINIATURE GALLERY. 


EDWARD WHITE (are J. 8. CLARK). 
247 Broadway, New York 
(Over the Jewelry Store of Ball, Tompkins & Black). 





nd 
ments have been made expressly with a view of 
s of figures. 

The Specimens of this wondrous art in this Gallery 
(there being near a thousand Portraits of all our most cele- 
brated nen) shoule be examined by all who wish Daguer- 
reotype Miniatures, in order to see to what an astonishing 
degree of perfection this art has been brought. These 
Pictures are so accurate in outline, pe ve, and fore- 
shortening, and so delicate in light, and hue, as to 
— all others in their exquisite beauty. 

e are sure that intelligent persons, who can distin- 
guish between a good and bad picture, will sot long con- 
tinue to hase that have nothing to re- 

them bat their low 


price. 
The Public are respectfully invited to visit this Gallery. 
Prices as formerly. . 816 3m. 





Y recent arrivals we have received from Paris an ex- 
tensive assortment of richly bound and illustrated 
works, embracing the writings of the following authors. 


LIST No. 1—A—D. 


Alfieri. Boniface. Cottin 
Ancelot. Bossuet, Courier. 
Arago. Bourdaloue. Cousin. 
Arioste. Bourrienne. Dante. 
Aristophane. Brillat Savarin. De Foe. 
Arnould Briseux. Delille. 
Augustin. Buffon. Delavigne. 
Bacon. Burette. ru. 
Balzac. Burns. De la Béche. 
Barante. Byron. Demosthéne 
Barthélemy. Baffier. Depping. 
Beaumarchais. Camoens, Desaugiers 

ranger. Capefigue. Descartes. 
Bignon. Chateaubriand. Destouits 
Blanc. Cheénier. Dulaure. 
Boccace. Cormenin. Dumas. 
Boi'eau. Corneille. 


Bonnechose. Cortambert. 


We have just published a Catalogue of our French 
stock, foe will be sent gratuitously to any who may 
re it. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
American and Foreign Booksellers, 
411 Broadway, New York. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment 
of specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
98 Broadway, N. Y. 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Sizth President of the United States. 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Svo. The 
Chea: Latin Lexicon se in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 


830 4t 





623m 





my6 tf 





size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 4 


KINGSLEY'‘S TACITUS. 
JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 


LEVERET'S NEW LATIN TUTOR, 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the tin Lan- 


guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
° of new and handsome 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN ONE VOL. POST OCTA- 


vo, 500 PAGES, CLOTH GILT. 
PRICE $1 50. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL IN 
AMERICA. 


For sale in New Yorx by 
JOHN WILEY, 16! Broadway, 
GEO. P. PUTNAM, 156 Brondway, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, and 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 222 Broadway. 


In Boston by 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., Washington st., 
B. B. MUS8EY & CO., State street, and 
LITTLE & BROWN, Washington street. 


In Baltimore by 
JAS. 8. WATERS, and 
N HICKMAN, 
In Washington by 
FRANCK TAYLOR, 
And by the BooxseLurrs generally throughout the 
Unirep STatTes. 


“The object of this work is to ‘catch the manners liv- 
ing as they rise’ in connexion with the antagonisms of 
the present day, ‘ Wovelties which disturb the peace,’ as 
Swedenborgianism, Transcendentalism, Fourierism, and 
other Jems. The author has made these pages the vehicle 
of valuable information on all the topics of which he has 
treated.” 


“This isa marvellous book! The author in it pours 
forth an astonishing profusion of knowledge and wit upon 
all subjects.’"—Christian Observatory. 


“The best book of the season. It is the work of a 
scholar and man of genius; a volume everybody should 
read."—W. Y. Observer. 


“It may be styled a polyhedral satire, and evinces a 
wonderful acquaintance with men and books”—WN. Y. 


Courier and Engutrer. 


“ This book will make a sensation in many quarters.” 
—Boston Alliance and Visitor. 


“ The author with much vivacity and pleasantness ridi- 
cules the fashionable follies of the day, as well as new 
fangled doctrines.” —National Intelligencer. 


‘The author shows himself capable of vigorous thought, 
lofty eloquence, and deep pathos.”—Christian Examiner. 


“ Peter's forms of description are of the first order of ex- 
cellence ; his satire is trenchant, adroit, and keen; his ob- 
servation acute and clear.” —Knickerbocker. 


“If you wish to be as much entertained as you ever 
were in one day of your life, then make an early acquaint- 
ance with ‘Peter Schiemihl in America.’”—Boston 
Traveller. 


“The work is unique, it has life and force; and it is 
characterized by sound morality, and elevated evangelical 
piety. It evinces in the writer great stores of information, 
and the skill to make them available. To the mature and 
general reader, it will be a rich and edifying repast.”— 
Mother's Journal. 


‘One of the most entertaining works we have read for 
many a day, as well as one of the best written. Who the 
author is we know not; but wedo know that the book will 
meet with a rapid sale wherever an inkling of its charac- 
ter leaks out... .. . It is full of everything of the best, 
and you can scarcely open it at random without striking 
upon some sketch or dialogue to enchain your attention.” 
—Germantown Telegraph. 


“ He is a man of extensive reading and observation.” — 
Reflector and Watchman. 


“A rare book. Who in the world wrote it? Here are 
nearly five hundred pages with gems on every one of 
them. The satire is equal to that of Don Quix tte or As- 
modeus. The hits at society in this country are admirable 
and well painted. The humbugs of the day are skilfully 
shown up, and the morals of the book are unexception- 


able.” —Godey's Lady's Book 


“In conclusion we are prepared to say, that Peter 
Schlemihl is an exceedingly clear and well written work 
that the author has displayed a considerable amount of 
book lore in its composition—that the story is interestin 
and instructive—that we have been entertained and edi 
by its perusal ; and that it possesses merits of a more than 
ordinary character. We cordially recommend it to the 
reading community, since we are sure they will be benefit- 
ed as well as entertained by the revelations contained in 
the pages of Peter.”"— The National Era. 


“We commend the book as equal to anything in the col- 
lection of D’fsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature.”"—N. O. 
Commercial Times. 


“ The author, whoever he may be, has readmuch; and 
has been at least a looker on in Venice, if not a pirticips- 
ton, the follies of fashionable life. . . . It is neatly pub- 
lished and will be extensively read.”—Evening Bulletin. 

CARRY & HART, Pus.isuers, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


N. AMERICAN | 
FIRST CLASS READER; 


OR 
FIFTH BOOK OF 
TOWER’S SERIES FORCOMMON | 
SCHOOLS. 
IN WHICH THE HIGHER PRINCIPLES OF ELOCU- | 
TION ARE EXPLAINED, AND ILLUSTRATED | 
BY APPROPRIATE EXERCISES. 
By D. B. TOWER AND CORNELIUS WALKER. 
PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John street, New York. 





Tower's Series are as follows: 
TOWER’S GRADUAL PRIMER;; Or, First Reader, | 
” INTRODUCTION TO GRADUAL READER, | 

“ INTERMEDIATE READER, 

“ GRADUAL READER, 

bs PRACTICAL READER, 

“s N. AMERICAN FIRST CLASS READER. 
This Series is believed to be more perfect and consistent 
than any now in use ; taking the scholar from the alpha- 
bet, step by step, to a practical Treatise of the higher and 
more expressive Elements of Elocation. 


AOR een 


C. & B. also publish 
TOWER’S GRADUAL SPELLER, | 
In harmony with the above Series. | 
TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA | 
AND KEY. | 


This work requires only to be known, to be universally 
used. It bears the same relation to the Algebraic Text 
Books in common use, as that sustained by “ Colburn’s | 
First Lessons” to previous treatises upon Arithmetic. | 


TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS 

IN GRAMMAR. 

It is based entirely on the analysis and composition of | 

sentences, consequently from the beginning entirely of a | 
practical character. 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


It is comprehensive in its plan, simple in style, and will 
be readily understood by the young. 

It seeks to illustrate the presence and providence of God 
in our national affairs. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

The oe of this work is to awaken a spirit of inquiry 
in the minds of youth, by bringing before them in as con- 
densed and simple a manner as possible, some of the most 
interesting portions of the History or THe ANIMAL 
Kinevom. 














SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Beautifully Ulustrated, and eminently adapted to 
Beginners, 


SMITH’S QUARTO; 
Or, Second Book in Geography. 
This isa concise and comprehensive work, Steel Maps, | 
open type, appropriate cuts, and elegantly printed. 


The whole in one volume, and the Questions on the | 
Map are found opposite the maps. } 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 


A more extended Work on the same Subject. 








SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC AND KEY; 


In which Meatal Arithmetic is combined with the Use 
of the Siate. 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 


12mo. Embracing the whole of Arithmetic in one Book. 


CLAGGETT’S ELOCUTION ; 
Or, Elocution Made Easy. 


CLAGGETT’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR; 
Or, Intellectual Definer. 
The above are Published by 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street, New York. 


Who have a full supply of SCHOOL BOOKS, and 
other Articles in the Bookselling Line, which they sell 





s16tf PHILADELPHIA. 


cheap for cash, or approved credit. s2 6t 


| 
i 
Harper & Brothers. 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


2 ASTOR HOUSE 
(Barclay Street), 


EGS to call the attention of his Friends, the Public, 
and the Trade, to the beautiful and cheap Tauchnitz’ 


Edition of the Brirrisn AuTnuors, viz: 


COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 


| Elegunt Type, Pocket Form, very convenient for Travel - 


lers. Each volume sold separately at the low 
rate of Thirty-seven and a half Cents. 


LIST OF AUTHORS PUBLISHED. 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 

DICKENS. 16 vols. 

BURNS. i vol. 

LADY FULLERTON. 3 vols. 

JAMES. 19 vols. 

SCOTT, 10 vols. 

LADY BLESSINGTON. 6 vols. 
BULWER. 20 vols. 

DISRAELL. 6 vols. 

MRS. GORE. 1 vol. 

LEWES. 1 vol. 

WARREN. 6 vols. 

BYRON. 5 vols. 

THOMAS MOORE. 5 vols. 

MARRYAT. 9 vols. 

LEVER. 9 vols. 

A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 1 vol. 
JAMES’S THEODORE BROUGHTON. Vol. 1. 
DICKENS’S DOMBEY AND SON. 3 vols. 
BELL’S JANE EYRE. 2 vols. 
SHAKSPEARE. 7 vols., and Others. 


The Trade are particularly requested to inspect this 
beautiful and very salable edition of the most distinguish- 
ed Novelists, as they will find it in their own interest to 
provide their stock, at least with specimens, which cannot 
fail to secure them orders. 





JAMES & MOLE’S English and French, and French and 
English Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1 50. 
JAMES'S English and German, and German and English 
Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1. 
& Both these valuable Dictionaries have the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, and are admirably adapted for 
the use of Colleges or Private Classes. ah tf 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


TT . subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 


N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 


| who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 


above :— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 


M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8.Raynor. 


Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood. 
Collins & Brother. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


“ ‘ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
| JPICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 

R York, having furnished his Stereotype Fouxpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for pera | heavy works at’ short 
notice and for executing MaTnematica, Works, and 
Works in Foreten Lanevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 
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Now Ready. 


BAPTISM 


WITH REFERENCE TO ITS 


IMPORT AND MODES. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
One volume, 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


— volume presents a new issue on the subject of the MODE OF BAPTISM—and one simple, intelligible, and 

decisive of the question ; it brings forward new evidence which has been overlooked in all former discussions of 
the subject, and the view here presented has excited great interest on both sides of the Atlantic. The late Dr. Carson, 
the great Baptist champion, admitted that if the fandamental position is true, the question is decided, and therefore 
put forth ali his energies to overthrow it—his arguments are here all fully considered and refuted. 

Those portions of the work previously published in the Biblical Repository, have been revised, enlarged, and in part 
rewritten. 

Whilst the design of the work is to furnish a store-house of facts for the scholar, and therefore retains the Greek 
and Latin quotations from the Fathers—yet these are all so translated that the work can be easily read by the com- 


munity at large. JOHN WILEY 


Published and for sale by 
161 Broadway, New York, and 13 Paternoster Row, London. 


*,* Books imported to order by every steamer ; and for Colleges, Academies, and Literary Associations, wor or 
CHARGE. 





COOPER’S BEE HUNTER!! 


i tet i id 


THE OAK OPENINGS; 


OR, 


THE BEE HUNTER. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


By 7. 





The following Notices have already appeared. 


“Itis one of those life-picturing books which can scarcely fail to please every reader. Western character, often 
created by circumstances, or if not created, shaped thereby, assumes a variety of feature, the contemplation of which 
never faite to afford rich amusement. Cooper por in this novel, drawn some of the happiest scenes that even his high 
deseri ive powers have ever ae 
and controlled as it on, the force of Soramatoneay, is rarel 


estern character, sha pameens yed, and there isa 
négioy vein of humor pervading the work, that wil! secure for it a large —_— of readers. so — is purely the lan- 
of the Far West, where formerly the pursuit of the wild bee, and the appropriation of its stored-up sweets, 


formed a peculiar and lucrative employment to quite a number of the hardy settiers.”— 
* Belongs to the early class of tales by the author; and,in our opinion, equal to the very best of that series.”"— 


Weekly 
<The scenes are laid at home. The book is, we are happy to say, in the author's old style ; and to say this is to 


esteblish its merit.”— Boston Atlas. 


The Adventures of a Medical 


BEING STORIES IN MY LIFE. 


By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Suargeon, R.N. 
IN TWO VOLS.—PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Extracts from many Notices of this Work. 
“ We welcome a great addition just made to our travelled ong ee Our records of travels, and of historical and 
agnehiest — noine ee the first place to our narrators. Mr. Douglas has placed himself in the front rank of this 


“The most extraordina production that has issued from the press for — — Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Original, vigorous, edifying, and absorbingly interesting.’ —Jerrold's Newspaper. 


On 





Student. 





ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES. 
With Engravings of every species of American Game, drawn from Life by the Author. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 

Author of “ Deer-stalking,”’ “* My Shooting-Box,” “ Principal Contributor to Hawker on Shooting,” d&c., &c. 
To name H. W. Herbert, , & practical sportsman and writer for the past eighteen as the author of the 
work. may be deemed quite su cient. He has been careful to leave no part of his ground unbeaten. Advice, instruc 
tion, illustration, are the leading points of the book. The lessonsupon Upland, Lowland, Bay, Marsh, and. indeed, all 
kinds of shooting, are deans adenrab y managed ; as are, also, the more roving diversions oe our Wild nam 

Reserves A eaisteteaig porhes of the warts ted to the consideration of the aids of the sportsman, TH 
Doge and the Guy. The chapters upon the are, perhaps, the most complete, instructive, and valuable, that ite 
ever been written. Breed, training, fleld kennel management, diseases. remedies, treatment, have the fullest 


benefit of eighteen years’ study experience. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CuU., 2 UBL eEeES, 
alé 222 Broadway, N Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 
91 Joun Srreet, corner or Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILITY with ELasTiciTY, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC, 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


aND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Washington Irving’s Works. 
NEW, UNIFORM, AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE SKETCH-BOOK 
GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


1 vol. 12mo. Printed on Superior Paper, Elegantly Bound, Cloth Extra, $1 25. 
The same, Cloth Extra Gilt, $1 75; Half-Calf, $2.00; Half Morocco, top edge Gilt, $2 25; Calf Extra, $2 50. 





SECOND EDITION. 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 


BY DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 
1 vol. 12mo, Cloth Extra, $1 25; Cloth Extra Gilt, $1 75; Half-Calf, $2; Half Mor. top edge Gilt, $2 25; Calf, $2 50. 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


SKETCH-BOOK. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED FROM DESIGNS BY F. O. C. DARLEY, Esq. 
Square 8vo. Cloth, $3 50; Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, $4 00; Morocco Extra, $6 00. 
The saine, with Proof Impressions, Morocco Super Extra, $7 50. 





The Life and Voyages of Columbus, 
Vouume I., 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 
G. P. PUTNAM, Booxse.ter, Pustisner, axp ImPorTER, 


155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 





A COMPENDIOUS 
Anglo-Saxon and English Dic- 
tionary. 

By the Rey. J. BOSWORTH, D.D.,F.R.S., 


F.S.A., Dr. Phil. of Leyden, &c. 
1 vol, 8vo., cloth extra, $3. 


A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. 
By LOUIS F. KLIPSTEIN, A.A.LL.M. and 
Ph. D. of the University of Glessen. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

This work recommends itself particularly to the atten- 
tion of every American student who “ glories in his Anglo- 
Saxon descent” or Teutonic lineage, as well as of all 
who desire an acquaintance with a language which lies as 


the foundation of the English, and throws a light upon its 
elements and structure derivable from no other source. 


Tha Halgan Godspel on Englise. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE HOLY 
GOSPEL. 
Edited by BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
This, the earliest English Version of the Four Gospels, 
will be found interesting to the Antiquarian and Theolo- 
gian.— Tribune, August 3d. 


The Fruit and Fruit Trees of 


America. 


By A. J. DOWNING. 
NINTH EDITION. 
One volume, 12mo. with numerous Engravings, $1 50, 





Grecian and Roman Mythology. 
By M. A. DWIGHT. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 


BY 


PROF. TAYLER LEWIS. 
1 vol. 12mo., Illustrated with 17 Plates, $1 50. 
From the Introduction by Prof. Tayler Lewis. 

“ This branch of knowledge, extravagant and unsatis- 
factory as it may seem to some, does actually offer more 
importa nt truth to the contemplative mind than is often 
furnished by the most accurate annals belonging to later 
periods of national life. * * 7 

“ With a sincere esteem for the Author of this well-ex- 
ecuted work, and a strong sense of the importance of the 
Ancient Mythology as a branch of universal education, 
the writer would feel highly gratified if any introductory 
observations he could make should be regarded as adding 
to the utility of the volume, or as promoting the object for 
which its extensive circulation would be desirable among 
our various schools and institutions of learning.” 





Sketches of St. Augustine, 
WITH A VIEW OF ITS 
HISTORY AND ADVANTAGES 
As a Resort for Invalids, 

By R. K. SEWALL, 

1 vol. 12mo. plates, 63 cts. 


PUTNAM, Importer, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 





Importations per late Steamers. 
Alison.—History of Europe from the Com- 


mencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons. By Archibald Alison. Seventh edi- 
tion. 20 vols. fep. 8vo. $35. 

Smith.—Natural History of the Human Spe- 
cies. By Lt. Col. H. Smith. Plates. 12mo. $2 25. 


Taylor.—On the Reverence due to the Altar. 
By Jeremy Taylor. Now first printed from the original 
MS., edited by Rev. J. Buriow. Square 8vo. 75 cents. 

Politics for the People. 8vo. 75 cents. 


Das Nibelungen Lied ; or, The Lay of the Last 
Nibelungers. ‘l'ranslated by J. Birch vo. $2. 

Landor.—The Works of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. $8 50. 


Ellesmere—Guide to Northern Archeology, 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities of Copea- 
hagen. Edited for the use of English Readers, by the 
Rt, Hon, the Earl of Ellesmere. 8vo. 


Fichte—The Popular Works of Jean Gottlieb 
Fichte. Translated from the German, with Memoir of 
the Author, by W. Smith. Vol. 1, post 8vo. $3 25. 

The Hand, Phrenologically considered ; Bein 
a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the Organi- 
zation of the Body. Post 8vo. $1 25. 

Lane.—The Rudiments of Civil Engineering ; 
for the Use of Beginners. Part I.—(Weale’s Series), 25 
cents. 

Smith.—Observations on the Duties and Re- 
= involved in the management of Mints. 8vo. 


Buxton.—Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton; with Selections from his Correspondence; edited 
by his son, Charles Buxton, Esq. Portrait. 8vo. cloth, 
$4 50. 

Southey.—The Doctor. 
pletein 1 vol. $5 50. 


Bunsen.—Egypt: her Place in Universal His- 
tory. Vol. 1, 8vo. $8 50. 


Maunder.—Treasury of Natural History. By 
Samuel Maunder. Illustrated, $2 75. 


Macgillivray—A Mistery of British Birds, In- 


digenous and Migratory. umerous Engravings. 3 
vols, 8vo. $6. 


England under the House of Hanover; its 
History and Condition, illustrated by Caricatures, &c. 
By Thos. Wright, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. $9 50. 


The Conquerors of the New World, and their 
Bondsmen, showing the Causes which led to Negro 
Slavery in the West Indies and America. Vol. 1, J2mo. 
$1 75. 


Budinger—The Way of Faith; or, the 
Abridged Bible, for the use of the Jews, by Budinger. 
8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


Bosworth.—The Origin of the English, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian Languages and Nations; with 
a Sketch of their Karly Literature, and short Chronolo- 
— Specimens of Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, Flemish, 

utch, German from the Meso-Goths to the Present 
Time, Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish ; tracing the 
P. ss of their Languages, and their Connexion with 
Modern English, &c., &c. 8vo. 


Defects in the Practice of Life Assurance, 
and Su ns for their Remedy ; with Observations 
on the Use and Advantages of Life Assarance and the 
Constitation of Offices 8vo. 63 cts. 


Webster.—On the Subject Matter, ‘Title, and 
Specification of Letters Patent for Inventions and, 
Copyright of Designs for Articles of Manufacture. 
Royal svo. 

Shakspeare.—The Dramatic Works of William 
Shakspeare, illustrated. Chiswick edition. 12mo. $250. 


Partington’s Mechanics’ Library ; or, Book of 
Trades, comprehending a Sesies of Distinct Treatises, 
and Practical Guides on the following subjects :— 


A new edition, com- 


Architecture, Plumbieg, 

Ca try, u 

Selnaey. Clock and Watch- 
Bricklaying, 

Plastering, Coachmaking, 
Masonry, Printing, 
Brickmaking, Engraving, and 
Painting, Ship Building. 


combining all the advantages of a large and expensive 
pa By C. F. Partington, illustrated. 8vo. 
cloth, 


PUTNAM, Publisher, Importer, &c. 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, J.ondon. 
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LIST NO. 1 OF 





CHOICE READING, 


JOHN WILEY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


161 BROADWAY, N. Y- 


In 12mo. volumes, neatly bound in dark cloth—a new style. 





Amber Witch (The); or, Mary Schweidler. | Fuller (Miss S. M.)—Papers on Literature and 


The most interesting Trial for Witchcraft ever known. | 
Edited by Dr. Meinhold. Translated from the German, | 
by Lady Gordon. 12mo. ets. 


“ A beautiful fiction, worthy of De Foe.”— Quarterly 
Review 


“ The crities of Dr. Meinhold were fairly taken in, by | 
his art stepping so exactly in the footprints of nature.”— | 
Democratic Review. | 


Beckford (Wm., Author of “ Vathek”).—Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal ; with an Excursion to the Monas- | 
torts of Alcobaga and Batalha. 2 parts in} vol. 12mo. 
$1 25. 

“ Pleasing and picturesque as the clime and places 
visited, this is just the book for the indulgence of the 
* dolee far niente.” "'— London Lit. Gazette. 

“Rich in scenes of beauty and of Life.”"—London 
Atheneum. 

Blanchard (Laman).—Sketches from Life. 

Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Bulwer. 
12mo. $1. 

“ Amusement and instruction conveyed ina style, the 
beauty of which has not been surpassed by any of the | 
writer’s contemporaries.’— Dickens’ News. { 


“The Memoir is one of the most affecting pieces of |Hawthorne.—Journal of an African Cruiser ; 


biography that we have ever read, and is alike honor- 
able to the subject and the author.” 


| 
Cellini (Benvenuto, a Florentine artist), Auto- | 
biography of. Containing a variety of information | 
respecting the Arts and the History of the Sixteenth | 


Century ; with Notes and Observations of G .P. Carpani. | 
Translated by Thos. Roscoe, Esq. 2 vols. in one, 12mo. 
$1 25. 


| 
| 


“Rich in the most curious incidents, presenting a | 
fine picture of Italian Life, Manners, and Art, and is | 
invested with an interest truly romantic and dramatic.”’ 


“ Cellini was one of the most extraordinary men in | Hawthorne.—Mosses from an Old Manse. By 


an extraordinary age; his life, written by himself, 
more amusing than any novel I know.” —H, Walpole. 


Cheever.—Wanderings of a Pilgrim. Part .— 
in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. Part Il.—in the Shadow 
of the Jungfrau Alps. By Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. In 
2 vols. ench 530 cts. 

“ Highly picturesque in its details, and written with a | 
religious eloquence which becomes the profession of the | 
writer.”"—Simms’ Mag. | 

“ There is an exuberance of fancy, a peculiar glow, in | 
the language of Dr. Cheever, which gives a charm to | 
his written productions possessed by few.”’—Com. Adv. | 


Diary of Lady Willoughby.—So much as re- | 
lates to her Domestic History, to the eventful period of | 
the reign of Charles the First, the stirring events of the | 
Protectorate and the Restoration. Ist and 2d series in | | 
vol. 12mo. 50 cents, cloth, or in extra cloth, gilt, $1. 

“The son but antique style of language in which 
it is clot together with much that is beautiful in | 
thought and expression, and an exquisitely well drawn | 
picture of domestic life among those of rank and conse- 

in olden time, stamps the work with a novelty 

and interest which is quite rare.” 


_ Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit.—* Truth | 


Hall (Judge)—The Wilderness and the War- 


Hazlitt (Wm.)—Lectures on the Dramatic 


Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Comic 


Art. By the Author of “ A Summer on the Lakes,” 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 12mo. 
$1 25, cloth. 


“ They evince a highly disciplined mind, an exquisite 
taste, and a wide and glorious range of thought.” 

* Margaret Fuller is worthy to hold her place among 
the highest order of female writers of our day.” —Lond. 
Spectator. 


and Poetry: from my Life, the Autobiogra of 
Goethe,” edited by Parke Godwin. In 2 vols. aed 

“ These volumes open to the world’s view a mine of 
literary wealth.””—Albion. 

“In the whole range of German literature, there could 


not have been a single work selected of greater inte- 
rest.”’ 


Path. By the Author of the “ Legends of the West,” 
* Border Tales,” “ Sketches of the West,” etc. 12mo. 
50 cts. cloth. 

“One of the few volumes of Indian Stories that we 
have wished longer.” 

“ A graphie and trathful picture of Life in the West.”’ 
—WNM. Y. Evangelist. 


comprising Sketches of the Canaries, the Cape-de-Verds, 
Liberia, Madeira, Sierra-Leone, and other Places of In- 
terest on the West Coast of Africa. 12mo. 50 cts. cloth. 


“As pleasant and lively a specimen of American 
literature, written in a candid, observant, and tle- 
manly spirit, as has appeared since first the oe | 
Gazette welcomed Washington Irving to the Britis 
shore.’’—London Lit. Gaz. 

“Freshly and cleverly written, and touches on a 
scene little hackneyed by journ: lists and travellers.”— 
Examiner. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 Parts iu 1 vol. $1 25, cloth. 


‘Few prose writers possess so rich a treasury in the 
chambers of their imagination; while our author’s 
riches never make him extravagant. He gives us what 
suffices for our thorough enchantment and fullest cre- 
dence; but nothing more.”""—Atheneum. 


Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 50 cts. 


“A volume of nervous and eloquent criticism of the 
old English dramatic and other writers. The acute dis- 
crimination of the critic, and the flowing fervor of his 
style, carry the reader along with him.”’—Spectator. 

* His purity of taste and force of argument impel the 
reader to admire and do homage to his genius.” —Anglo- 
American. 


nion: A 
. 2 parts in 


Hunt.—The Indicator and Com 
Miscellany for the Field and the Firesi 
one volume, 12mo. $1 25. 

“ Varied, poetical, humorous, and suggestive.” 
“ Full of fine perception of truth and beauty.” 


“ Nothing could be more happily conceived or execut 
ed.” — Hazlitt. 


Kip (Rev. W. J.)—Early Jesuit Missions in 
North America. Compiled and Translated from the 
Letters of the French Jesuits; with Notes. 2 parts inl 
vol. 12mo. $1, with a map. 

“ The most interesting and romantic portion of our his- 
tory, which has heretofore been hidden in the tomb-like 
libraries of Europe.”’—Eve. Post. 


a work of great curiosity and much interest.’— 


o His style is pure and elegant.""—N. Y. Mirror. 
Kirkland (Mrs.)—Western Clearings. By 


the Author of “ A New Home, who'll Follow ? “ Fo 
rest Life,” &c. 12mo. 50 cts. cloth. 

“It is a lively picture of Western Life.”—New York 
Evangelist. 
“ Sketches of life in our new States, so vigorously and 
truthful as to vindicate for their author entirely the 
fields which she has cleared up.""—Churchman. 


“ Admirable good sense, a cultivated taste, a great 
comic power, and uncommon talent for description.” 


Knight.—Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
Selected and Arranged by Charles Knight. With short 
Biographical and Critical Notices. Vols. 1 and 2, each 
$1 50. 

“It proves itself equal to what it claims to be—selec- 
tions taken from the best and highest works in all Jitera 
ture, and gems from the rich treasury of instruction, 
which the master minds of the world have heaped to- 
gether.”"—Journal of Commerce. 

“A book full of curious and delightful things, of 
course ; for who, with whole libraries to choose from. 
and Mr. Knight's taste and experience in selection, could 
fail to find charming materials for two such volumes?” 
— Home Journal. 

“ The editor has taken a wide and discursive range 
in his selections, and has brought together a group of 
the very gems of English eloquence, sentiment, wit, and 
literary beanty."’— Evangelist. 

Mahon (Lord).—Life of Louis, Prince of 
Condé, surnamed The Great. Two parts in | vol. 
12mo. $}. 

“It has all the merits of a good history and biogra 
phy, detailing the plans of the hero, in addition to strik 


ing incidents in the lives of eminent persons of the 
time.” 





Writers. 50 cts. cloth. 
“It contains a flow of wit that is better than the flow 
of wine, and should be recommended by the faculty to all | 

dyspeptic patients.” 
“A work beyond our praise—an invaluable closet 
companion.”"—Jil. Mag. 


“ Asa picture of the times, it is very true anderaphie” | Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. 50 


— Home Journal. 


Dickens —Dombey and Son, Dealings with 
the firm of Dombey & Son, wholesale, retail, and for 
exportation. 2 vols. dark cloth, illustrated with forty fine 
wood engravings, and a portrait of the author, $2. 


cts. cloth. 

“ He so inppily combines the essayist with the critic— 
ix so sparkling and epigrammatic even when most pro- 
found—that one reads on gratified without being made 
conscions that he is acquiring a knowledge of truthe 
und principles.” 


“ This edition is by far the best that has been issaed.” | Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age ; or, Contemporary 


Courier. 

“The paper andtype are superior to any other Ame- 
rican edition of the work.”— Evening Post. 

“ Ata price which must place it within the reach of | 
all, this fatest, and by many said to be the best, of the | 
works of Dickens.” 


Dickens. Hugo (Victor.)—The Rhine. 


Fouqué.—T hiodolf the Icelander and Aslauga’s | 
Knight, translated from the German. 12mo. $1, cloth. 

“ A spirited, ingenious tale, illustrating the Life and | 
Manners of the Northmen in the Middle Ages "—W. Y. | 
Evangelist. 


“ As a work full of fine thought, sentiment, maaly 

practice, rules and examples of conduct and of pure reli- 

. Thiodolf should be placed in the hands of children 
and youth of both sexes,”—Evening Mirror. 


Portraits. J2mo. 50 cts. 


“As an analysis or dissection of the genius, style, 
und literary character and standing of the last half cen- 
tury, it is unsurpassed.”"— Presbyterian. 


By the author 
of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 2 partsin 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

“ He excels in the descriptive, and carries the reader 
with him with a powerful hand,—enchanting him now, 
and then thrilling his soul."—M. Y. Observer. 

“ As a book of practical utility it has much to claim 
on the score of research and literary labor, which will 
render it an instructive companion to the tourist, while 


“It is, as relates to history, a ‘multum in parvo’ 
‘ Adv 


*“ A book of solid information, and as interesting 1s 
any novel.’’—Baltimorcan. 


Melville—Typee: a Peep at Polynesian Life. 
During a Four Months’ Residence in a Valley of the 
Marquesas; the revised edition, with a Sequel. By 
Herman Melville. 2 partsin ove vol, 12mo. $1. 

“A narrative of singular interest. A second Robin 
son Crusoe.”—John 

“ ‘The Phenix of modern voynges.”— Blackwood. 

“ Really a eaptivating book, eventful. wonderful.” 

“ A happy hit, whichever way you look at it—whe 
ther as travels, romance, poetry, or humor.” —News. 





Received per last Steamer. 


Popular British Entomology; containing 4 
Familiar and ‘Technical Description of the Insects most 
common to the various localities of the British Isles. 
By Maria E. Catlow. Square I6mo. cloth, iliustrated by 
numerous colored plates, $3 25. 


Cure of Ul igation. By Geo. A. 
wit Se eahenee ae 





to the general reader it furnishes many a beautiful pic- 
ture and pleasing legend.” 


The Origin and P of Lap . 18mo. 
he O igin on | Progress guage 
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“WORKS ON 


Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Astronomy, &c. 


D. APPLETON 


I. CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, Evc. 
Brande (William T.)—A Manual of Chemis- 


try, 2 vols. Vol. 1 containing the Powers of Matter 
and the Metallic Elements, Chemistry of the Metals. 
Vol. 2, Organic Chemistry, Appendix, Index, etc. $12. 
Turner (W.)—Elements of Chemistry. 8th 
edition. Edited by Justus Liebig, M.D., Professor of 
Chem in the University of Giessen, and William 
Gregory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh. Complete in 4 vol. thick 8vo. $8 50; 
or, in premee Parts: Part L., Organic Chemistry, $4 25; 


Part IL, $4 

Knapp (F.)—Chemical Technology ; or, Che- 
mistry applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. Eudited, 
with numerous Notes and Additions, by Dr. Edmund 
Ronald and Dr. Thomas Richardson. Iilustrated with 
212 engravings on wood. Vol. 1, Bvo. $4 50. 

Rose (H.)—A Practical Treatise on Chemical 
Analysis, including Tables for calculations in Analysis. 
Translated from the French, and frm the 4th German 
edition, with Notes and Additions, by A. Formandy. 1 
vol. 8vo. $4. ; 

Balmain (Wm. H.)—Lessons on Chemistry 
for the Use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in the 
Universities, and Readers who wish to Learn Funda- 
mental Principles and the Leading Facts. $1 75. 

Liebig (Justus).—Familiar Letters on Che- 
mistry, and its Relation to Commerce, Physiology, and 
Agriculture. Edited by John Gardner, M.D 25 cts. 

Rigg (Robert).—Experimental Researches, 

emical and Agricultural; showing Carbon to be a 
Compound Body, made by Plants, and decomposed by 
Putrefaction. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. : 

Parnell (Edward A.)—Elements of Chemical 
Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. New edition, 
Revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged, $4. 

Fresenius (Dr. C. R.)—Instruction in Chemi- 
cal Aas (Qualitative) ; with a Preface by Professor 
Liebig. ted by I. Lloyd Bullock. 2d edition, 1 vol. 

&vo. $250. A can edition, $1. 

—— Quantitative Analysis. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. 


Francis (G.)—Chemical Experiments. Illus- 
trating the Theory, Practice, and Application of the 
Science of Chemistry, and containing the Properties, 
Uses, Manufacture, Purification, and Analysis of all In- 
organic Substances ; numerous Engravings. $! 75. 

Thompson (Thomas).—First Principles of 
Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 50 

Griffiths (Thomas).—Chemistry of the Four 
Seasons : an Essay principally concerning Natural Phe- 
nomena admitting of Interpretation by Chemical Sci- 
ence, and Illustrating Passages of Scripture, $1 25. 

Low (David)—An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Simple Bodies of Chemistry. 1 vol. 8vo. 31 87. 
Noad (Henry M.)—Lectures on Electricity ; 
comprising Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro Magnetism, 
Magneto and Thermo Electricity. A new enlarged edi- 

tion, illustrated by nearly 300 cuts, $3 75. 

Faraday (Michael).—Experimental Research- 
es in Electricity. 2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. : *4 

Chemical Manipulations. Third edition. 
i vol. . tp 

Lardner ( ionysius) and C. V. Walker.—A 
Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. 2 
vols. 16mo. $3 50. 

Plattner (C. F.)—The Use of the Blowpipe 
in the Examination of Minerals, Ores, Furnace Pro- 
ducts, and other Mineral Combinations. Translated 
from German, with Notes, by James 8. Murgeratt. 
With a Preface by Professor Liebig. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

Griffin (J. J.)—Chemical Recreations; a 
Popular Compendium of Experimental Chemistry for 
the use of noers. Ninth edition, entirely re-written 
and illustrated by Engravings. 1 vol. !6mo. $1 87. 

Gregor (William).—Outlines of Chemistry, 
for the Use of Students. With Engravings, $3 25. 

Kane (Robert).—Elements of Chemistry ; 
with Additions and Corrections, by John W. Draper, 
M.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $2. New York. 

Shaw ( ).—A Manual of Electro-Me- 


tallurgy. 1 . B8vo. $2 5. 
Berzelius (J. J.)—The Use of the Blowpipe 
in Chemistry and Mineralogy. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. 
Fresenius (C. R.) and Will (H.)—New 
Methods of Alkalimetry and of determining the Com- 
mercial Value of Acids and Manganese. $1. 


St . Bw * ¢ ‘ 
met ened illiam). Lectures on Electricity 








FOR SALE BY 


& CO., 200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Mitchel (John).—Treatise on the Falsifications 
of Food, and the Chemical Means employed to Detect 
them. 1 vol. 12tno. $1 75. 


Il. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Ansted (David Thomas, M.A., F.R.S.)—Geo- 


logy, Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. 2 vois. 
8vo. $l. 


The Geologist’s Text-book. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Ancient World; or, Picturesque 
Sketches of Creation. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated, $3. 

Lyell (Charles, F.R.S.)—Elements of Geolo- 
gy 2 vols. $225. 

Principles of Geology. Seventh edition, 
entirely revised, with Plates, Maps, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. $5 

Mantell (G. A.. LL.D., F.R-S.)—The Medals 
of Creation: or, First Lessons in Geology and in the 
Study of Organic Remains. 2 vols. $550. 

Mantell G. A.)—Wonders of Geology ; or, 
a Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenomena. 2 vols. 
12mo. $4 75. 

Trimmer (Joshua, F.G.S.)—Practical Geology 
and Mineralogy, with Instructions for the Qualitative 
Analysis of Minerals. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

Humble (W. M.)—Dictionary of Geology and 
Mineralogy. Second edttion, with additions, $1 25. 

De la Beche (Henry T., F.R.S., F.G.S.)—A 
Geological Manual. 1 vol. 8vo $2. 
Buckland Cw'em)—Geolegy 
gy considered with reference to Nat 

vols. 8vo, $4. 

Boase (Henry S., M.D.)—Treatise on Pri- 
mary Geology. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

Bakewell (Robert).—An Introduction to Geo- 
logy. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

Jameson (Robert).—Mineralogy according to 
the Natural History System. 12mo. $1 50. 

Phillips (John).—A Treatise on Geology. 
12mo. $1 50. 

Phillips (William, F.L.S.)\—An Elementary 
Treatise on Mineralogy, comprising an Introduction to 
the Science. With numerous additions by Francis 
Alger. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

Shepard (C. U.)\—A Treatise on Mineralogy. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 75. 

Chambers (Robert).—Ancient Sea Margins ; 
as Memorials of Changes in the Relative Level of Sca 
and Land. 1! vol. 8vo. 

Dana (Prof.)—A System of Mineralogy, with 
numerous cuts. 1 vol. Svo. $3 50. New York. 


Abridged. 1 vol. 12mo. New York. 
Higgins (W. M.)—The Book of Geology; 


being an Elementary Treatise on that Science, to which 
is added an account of the English Watering Places. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


IL. ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, &c. 
Smyth’s (Captain) Cycle of Celestial Objects, 


for the use of the Naval, Military, and private Astrono- 
mers. 2 vols. 8vo. $11. 

Somerville’s (Mrs.) Mechanism of the Heavens. 
8vo. Very scarce, $10. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 1 
vol. 12mo. 50 cents. New York. 

Physical rer ce 1 vol. 12mo. $1 75. 

Herschel (Sir J. F. W.)—Results of Astrono- 
mical Observations, made during the years 1834, '5, ’6, 
°7,°R, at the Cape of Good Hope: being the completion 
of a Telescopic Survey of the whole surface of the 
visible Heavens ; commenced in 1825. 1 vol. 4to. $25. 

Nichol (Prof.)—Neptune ;.an Exposition anda 
History ; being a Critical Account of the Discovery of 
the New Planet. 1I2mo. $1 63. ‘ 

The Stellar Universe; Views of its 
Arrangement, Motions, and Evolutions. 12mo. $1 63. 
—— Thoughts on some Important Points in 

the System of the World. Illustrated, $2 75. 
Tomlinson (L.)—Recreations in Astronomy. 
3d edition, 1 vol. 18mo. $1 25. ‘ 
Ferguson (Jas.)—-Astronomy explained upon 
Sir Isaac Newton's Principles. ith Notes and =. 
mentary Chapters by David Brewster, LL.D. ‘Third 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26 plates, $2 50. 
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Hymers (J.)—The Elements of the Theory of 
Astronomy. 2d edition. 1 vol vo. $4 25. 
Vince (Rev. S.)—The Elements of Astronomy, 


designed for the use of Students in the University. 4th 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25 


Shadwell (C. F. A.)—Tables for Facilitating 
the Approximate Prediction of Occul ations and Eclipses 
for a“ particular Place. $1 75. 

Daniell (Prof.)—Elements of Meteorology, be- 
ing the third edition, revised and enlarged, of Meteorolo- 
gical Essays. 2 vols. 8vo. $9 50. 

Hutchison (G.)—A Treatise on the Causes 
and Principles of Meteorological Phenomena : also, two 
Essays. | vol. 8vo. $2. 

Zornlinn (R. M.)—The World of Waters; or, 
Recreations in Hydrology. 1 vol. 18mo. $1 25. 

Harris (W. 8S.) on the Nature of Thunder- 
storms, and on the Means of Protecting Buildings and 
Shipping agninst the Effects of L'ghtning. 8vo. $2 50. 

Narrien’s (Prof.) Practical Astronomy and Ge- 
ology. 8vo. $4 25. 

Brinkley’s Elements of Plane Astronomy. 
Edited by Luby. 8vo. $3 50. 

Frost’s Two Systems of Astronomy. $4 75. 
Espy (James P.)—The Philosophy of Storms, 
1 vol. 8vo. $2. ‘ Bosten. 
Muller (J.)—Principles of Physics and Meteo- 
rology. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. Philadelphia. 
Humboldt (Baron).—Cosmos: A Survey of 

the General Physical History of the Universe. Trans- 
lated by Col. Sa bine. 2 vols. 12mo. $6 50. 
Whewell (William).—Astronomy and General 


Physics considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 





USEFUL SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 





Cooley.—The Book of Useful Knowledge: A 
Cyclopedia of Six Thousand Practical Receipts, and 
Collateral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, and 
Trades; including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic 
Economy, designed as a Compendious Book of Reference 
for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads 
of Families. By Arnold James Cooley, Practical Che- 
mist. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 
Forming one handsome volume, 8vo. of 650 pages. 
Price $2 25, bound. 


“ It is adapted to every class of business, being a dis- 
pensatory for the chemist, a directory for the artisan, a 
guide for the merchant, and a rule for the household in 
most of the affairs of domestic economy.”—New York 
Com. Adv. 

“A work of the highest practical utlitty, and one 
which shonld be in every family.’—New York Courier 
and Engutrer. 


Parnell.—Applied Chemistry, in Manufactures, 
Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited by E. A. Parnell. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, and 
Specimens of Dyed and Printed Cottons. Paper cover, 
75 cts. ; cloth, $1. 


“ The Editor's aim is to divest the work, as far as prac- 
ticable, of all technical terms, so as to adapt it to the re- 
quirements of the general reader.” 


Ure.—Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines; containing « clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.U., P.RS., &c. 
Illustrated with 1240 Engravings on wood. One thick 
volume of over 1500 pages, with Supplement, bound in 
leather, $5. 

“In every point of view, a work like the present can 
but be regarded as a benefit done to theoretical and prac- 
tical science, to commerce and industry, and an impor- 
tant addition to a species of literature, the exclusive pro- 
duction of the present century, and the present state of 
peace and civilization.”"—Atheneum. 


Ure.—A Supplement to Dr. Ure’s Dictionary : 
ete cupeiinaaiite Arts, ear re and Mines 


(being a Supplement to his Dictionary). By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. 8vo. illustrated with 90 cut 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Now Just Ready, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS 


oF 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, A.M., F.R.S. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


In one elegant demy 16mo. volume, Frontispiece, Steel 
Plate, bead, in cloth, gilt, and gilt edges, 
Turkey, &c. &c. 


The same, 32mo. Various Bindings. 


THE SYBIL’S CAVE; 
A Book of Poetical Oracles. 
In Two Parts, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


By MRS. ANNA BACHE. 
One volume, 32mo. muslin gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE OFFERING OF LOVE. 32mo. mus. gt. eds. front. 
THE GIFT OF LOVE. 
THE CASKET OF LOVE. “ 
AFFECTION’S GIFT. 
GIFT OF A FRIEND. 


ANNUALS FOR 1849. 
THE HYACINTH ; 


‘Or, Affection’s Gift for 1849. 
Six Plates, fine cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP; 


A Token of Remembrance for 1849. 
Six Plates, morocco gilt. 


THE PEARL; 


A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-Day 
Present for 1849. 


Six fine colored Plates, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


POEMS 


“ 


“ 


These Annuals have been much improved, and ure 
offered as the most popular and salable in the Market. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 


Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 


Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


DRINKER & MORRIS, 


Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Publish the following Valuable Books: 
TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 

One Volume 8vo. 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL DIGESTED INDEX of the Re- 

outer Cuses of the Court of Appeals and General 

urt of Virginia: from Washington to Third Grat- 
tan’s Reports: with a Repertorium of the Cases, Doubly 
and Systematically Arranged. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM BOOK. New and Revised 
Edition. The most complete Book of Forms ever pub- 
lished. 1 volume. 12mo. 

JOYNES ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
1 volume, &vo. 

HOWISON'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA: from its Dis- 
covery and Settlement by Europeans to the Present 
Time. 2 volumes, 8vo. The only complete and ac- 
knowledged History of the State ever pablished. 

CROZE1"S ARITHMETIC. An Arithmetic for Schools 
and Colleges. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of the 
Richmond Academy, late State neer of thy wer 
and a Professor of Enginee at West t. 
1 volume, 12m 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus, A New and Revised Edition. 


my6 tf 





D. & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 
signed to wh will ion eee their best attentions, and no 
pains s inently before the Vir- 
ginia public. No pte for dvertising. 


Always on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia » Repeat 
and all Virginia Law Books. 7 19 lit 





BOOKS IN PRESS 





THE POETRY OF LOVE. Selected and Arranged by 
the Editor of “ Poetry of Affectious.” 32mo. cluth gilt, | 
morocco, and Turkey morocco super. | 


COMMON PRAYER. 18mo. pica, splendidly bound in 
Bevelled ee Antique. 

Do, do. Alto Relievo. 

Do. do. Esmbossed silk velvet, sup. gilt Clasp. 

Published and for Sale by 

HENRY F. ANNERS, | 

Publisher and Bookseller, 
48 North Fourth street, below Arch, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 





| 


A. 8- BARNES & CO., | 


NEW YORK. 


I. CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE NATURE 
Tendency of Free Institutions. By 
Grimke. 


Hl. PIONEER HISTORY ; being an Account of the First | | 
Examinations of the "Ohio Valley, and the Early 
a of the Northwest Territory. 
Hil 


lll. THE WEST—ITS COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- | 
tion. By James Hall. 
IV. COTTAGES AND COTTAGE LIFE. By C. W. | 
Elliott. Containing Pians for Country Houses, adapt: | 
ed to the Means and Wants of the People of the 
United States; with Directions for Building and Im- 
for ‘the laying out and embellishing of 

Grou with Sketches of Life in this Country. 
V. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE; ‘or, Contributions to 
the Improvement of School Huuses in the United 
at By Henry Barnard, Comesissioner of Rhode 


AND 
Frederick 


By Be. | 


VL. PUBLIC eae OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Calvin Colton sl6tf 





BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Poems: by John G. Whittier. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. BILLINGS, 


And Engraved on Steel by American Artists. 


1 vol. octavo, handsomely bound. 


Will be ready by the First of November. 


Handbuch der Alten Geographie 
(Manual of Ancient Geography) 


OF DR. S. C. SCHIRLITZ, 
Professor in the Royal Gymnasium at Wetzlar. 


| Accompanied by the Atlas of E. Von Sydow, by Profes'rs 
Beck and Fetron of Cambridge. 


Lectures on Modern History, 


FROM THE IRRUPTION OF THE NORTHERN 
NATIONS TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

BY WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge (England). 


Third American from the Fifth London Edition. Witha 
Preface, List of Books, &c., &c. 


BY JARED SPARKS, 


McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History in 
Harvard University.j al9 eowtN1 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


A Beautifully Illustrated Volume. 


NOW READY, 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
EDITED BY THE 
REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
WITH 
ORIGINAL LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
BY 
Distinguished American Writers. 
INCLUDING 


Rev. William Suddards, 
Rev. H. Hastinge Weld, 
C. C. Vanarsdale, D.D., 
Rev. Edmund Neville, 


Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

Rev. Edward H. Way, 
George W. Bethune, D.D., 
Rev. Clement M. Butler, - 
Bishop Potter, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
Samuel D. Patterson, W. Gilmore Simms, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY 
12 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
BY J. SARTAIN, PHILADELPHIA, 
From Original Designs, expressly for the Work, 
BY T. P. ROSSITER, NEW YORK. 
List of Illustrations. 


Queen of Sheba, 
Shunamite, 


Esther, 
Fa he Syrophenician, 


Tm Maries. 


Elegantl ver in White Calf, Turkey Morocco, and 
A oth Extra, with Gilt Edges. 


PREFACE. 


theme 

best known in the sacred literature of our country, in pre- 
senting, in their various important attitudes and relations, 
the Women of the Scriptures. The contents of the vo- 
lume were fre wee. wee lan'nute it, with the exception of 
the pages the four; and for the re- 
publication of her he hg no one who ‘rends them will 
require an apology. The designs for the engravings are 
original; and the Publishers trust that in the present 
volume they have made their best acknowledgments for 
the favor with which its predecessors have been received. 
The whole, they believe, will be found no inapt memento 
uf those to whom St. Peter refers the sex for an ensampie : 
“The holy women, in the old time.” 


{}" Orders solicited by the Publishers. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Philadelphia. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web 
ster, LL.D. 


WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICAL, SCRIP 
TURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodecimo volume of 360 pages, and is de- 
signed to furnish for schools a vocabulary of the more com- 
mon words which constitute the body of our language, 
with numerous technica! terms in the sciences and arts, 
and many words and from other which 
are often ret with in ish books, with a brief definition 
of each. Such participles, as are also a ves, have 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as well as 
those which are irregular, or not of easy formation, but 
mostly without definition, as their meaning may be easily 
deduced from the primitive under which they stand. Irre- 

gular plurals are given in this work, as also the plurals of 
nouns in ey, there being a great tendency even among good 
writers to mis-spell plurals of this class. to the 
pi a rad sp apecaieee py ep nd Latin, and 
per names, and a list of modern Geographical! 
th their pronunciation as given by the latest au- 


othe orth phy and pronunciation in this volume are 
made to correspond closely with the recent editions of Dr. 
issued under the editorship of Prof. 


's works, 
ber of Yale ished and 
oth, COMUNTINGTON | x SAVAGE, 


830 tf 








a5 tf 216 Pearl street, N. York. 
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MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
BY FREDERICK A. ADAMS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. BIXBY & CO. LOWELL. 


The Revised Edition of this School Book, on larger type, is now ready for sale. 





~~ 


The high character accorded to this work on its first publication, by some of the most distinguished Mathemati- 
cians and Teachers, has been fully sustained in the numerous schools where it has been used. 
{t occupies new and unappropriated ground. By the successful treatment of Mental Arithmetic, as applied to 


large numbers, it conducts the student in a natural and | 


ogical wuy from the first elements, as taught in the Primary 


Books, through the whole course of Written Arithmetic. It thus supplies a want that has tong been felt by teachers 


and by business men. 


he Second Part contains an extended practice, with brief, but sufficient rules and explanations in all the opera- 
tions of common Arithmetic. The questions are numerous, of a practical character, and original throughout. 
The Revised Edition contains several rules, and a considerable number of examples not found in the former 
editions ; thus embodying everything which it is thought might add to its completeness and value as a school book. 


For Sale by the Booksellers generally. 


s2 2m 





Niles’s Weekly Register. 


4 Subscriber having purchased from the Represen- 
tatives of the late Hezextag Nives, all the remain- 
ing sets and odd volumes of this Register, will be happy 
to furnish full sets or odd volumes of the fifty-one volumes 
printed by Mr. Niles, including the Index to the first twelve 
volumes; also sets of the twenty-three volumes, 4to. to 
complete the series to this time—in all seventy four vols. 
All who have full sets, or any volumes of this 

, and disposed to sell them, will please send me a 
statement of what they have and the they will take 
for them, description of binding, &c. 

All the Laws, Documents, Journals, rs of De- 
bates, State Papers, Archives of the Government, and all | 
Books subscribed for or published by order of Congress, | 
are for sale by the subscriber. 

GEORGE TEMPLEMAN, Bookseller, } 
s23tf Washington City. | 








The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the t 


best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto, 


fn neat, plain binding, dee ‘ase deer one 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt es ° “ 6to I2 
ee: ° with splendid Plates, “ to Ww 
“  « — Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illami- 

nations, . ° “ 15to 25) 


—— 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Botewonty admitted 


to be the most beautiful Bible 
In neat, plain binding, . . - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, giltedges,. . . “% 60 12 
tie. 6s with splendid Steel Engrav- 
nes. tie @ > cis to 15 
“ «clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
tions, . ‘ ‘ 4 P 15tu 25 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 25 to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 
in neat, plain binding,.  . . from 1 75 to 2 50 


“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . . 2 50 to 5 00 
oa s with splendid steel en- 
vings, . . 3 50 to 8 00 
aif E- clasps, } with plates and 
illuminations, . ° 10 00 to 12 00 


* rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neatplainbinding . . «. «. SOcentstol 00 
“ [mitation, gilt edge ° - . 81 CO to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra in A 1 75 to 2 35 
BT = with clasps. 2 50 to 375 
“ Velvet, richiy gilt ornaments ‘ 3 50 to 8 00 


Al beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 


type, and steel plates. 
Tn neat, plain “ 50 cents to 1 00 
“iekverpacterbookanie "| BT tm 
“ roan, imita t 4 “ to 
« Foan amen iee athe .- 1530 * w200 
. “  «  giltclasps . 250 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 7 U0 


J, P, LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
mil tf Philade!phia. 


BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
Store, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey street. 


ll Liberal cash advances on all goods consigned for 

sale. 

Bye KEESE and HILL devote particular atten- 
tion to the sale of public and private Libraries—their 

facilities for the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of 

literary property, cannot be surpassed. 





THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
Sept. 2ist, , and 23d. 
At74 o'clock, at the Auction room, 
EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY, CON- 
TAINING A VERY LARGE AND COSTLY COL- 
LECTION OF THE MOST IMPORTANT WORKS IN 


| 1HEOLOGY, DIVINITY, WRITINGS OF THE FA- 


THERS, REFORMERS, AND OLD ENGLISH DtI- 
VINES; SACRED AND ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY; 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, &c., &c. 

Among which are the works of Tillotson, Barrow, Chil- 
lingw Hoadley, Secker, Horne, Hurd, Hooker, Jortin, 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, Magee, Howe, Bunyan, Poole, Patrick, 
Lowth and Whitby, Ridgeley, Dwight, Beveridge, Dod- 
dridge, Burnet, Romaine, Charnock, n, Leslie, South, 
Manton, Burton, Hammond, R. Hail, Hopkins, and many 
other English Divines. Ali fine Library editions. 

A very curious collection of Books on The Romish 
Church, the Reformation, the Catholic Doctrines, é&c. 

Writings of the Fathers, Sts. Ambrose, Lactantius, Epi- 
phanius, Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Ephrem Syrus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Dionysius te, Basil, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Athanasius, &c , in the originals. Works 
on Patristic Literature, Translations, é&c. 


BIBLICAL, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL PHILO- 
LOGY. 


Versions of the Scriptures, in various Languages. 

Fac-Similes of Greek MSS, 

The London Polyglot Bible (Walton's), with Castell’s 
Lexicon, complete, fine copy. 8 vols. fol. 

Montfaucon's Antiquities, 5 vols. fol. 

Breitinger’s Septuagint, 4 vols. 4to, 

Corpus Juris Civilis, 2 vols. fol. 

Facciolati’s Lexicon, 4 vols. ful. 

Bacharti Opera, 2 vols. fol. 

Critici Sacri in 8. 8. Biblia Annotationes. 

Freytag, Lexicon Arabice. 3 vols. 4to. 

BRuxtorfii Concordantia, 9 vols. fol. 

Lexicons in various Languages. 

Classical, Antiquarian, and Miscellaneous Books in great 
variety. . a. 

Catalogues are now ready, and the Books on view atthe 

Auction Room. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 26th. 
At 74 o'clock, at the Auction Room. 


LAW LIBRARY.—A large and valuable Law Library 
embracing the best works of the profession. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, axpv SATURDAY EVENINGS 
Sept. 28th, 29th, and 30th. 
At 74 o’clock, at the Auction Rooms. 

One of the most valuable and extensive collections of 
Rare, Curious, and Lllustrated Works ever offered in this 
country; it embraces books printed in the 4th and 15th 
Centuries, consisting of Writings of the Fathers, Sacred 
and Oriental Philology, Classical Literature, and works of 
rare and elegant Illustrations of the Sciences. 

CaTaLoevurs will be ready a week before the Sale. 





AT PRIVATE SALE. 


FIFTY CASES RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
recently received from London, embracing a great variety 
of Choice Oid Works, many of which are beautifully 
Illustrated ; together with a great variety of School, and 
other desirable Stock. 

Aso, a l assortment of Blank Books, Paper, and 
various articles in the Stationery line. ’ 

Atso, Denon’s Great Work on Egypt, published by 
order of Napoleon, #23 tf 
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MEDICAL BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published, 


i. 
CHRISTISON’S AND GRIFFITH'S DISPENSATORY. 


A DISPENSATORY ; OR, COMMENTARY ON THE 
Pharmacopeias of Great Britain and the United States, 
comprising the Natural History, Description, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, Actions, Uses, and Doses of the Articles of 
the Materia Medica. By Robert Christison, M.D., 
V.P.R.S.E., &c. First American, from the Second Ed- 
inburgh Edition, with numerous additions, by R. E. 
Griffith, M.D., author of “ Medical Botany,” é&c., in one 
large octavo volume of over one thousand pages, with 
two hundred and sixteen wood cuts. 


“ The first American, from the second London edition, 
of this able work of Dr. Robert Christison will, we feel 
sure, be favorably received by the profession. There 
surely is not in any language a more complete and perfect 
treatise. 

“ We can assure our professional brethren that they will 
find it replete with avast amount of valuable and practi- 
cal information. 

“The additions of Dr. Griffith render the work more 
useful to the American physician than the English one ; 
they embrace a description of such articles as are recog- 
nised in the United States Pharmacope@ias, but not noticed 
by Dr. Christison, with an account of their preparation 
and uses, and also, many tables and other matters from 
Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopeias. The book is 
exceeding!y well printed, and we are indebted to Dr. 
Griffith for presenting it to us in so acceptable a form; we 
sincerely trust that it will meet with a ready sale.”—W. 
Y. Annalist, Sept. 15th, 1848. 


II. 
NEILL & SMITH’S COMPENDIUM FOR STUDENTS. 


AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE VARI- 
ous Branches of Medical Science, for the Use and Exa- 
mination of Students. By John Neill, M.D., Demon- 
strator of Anatomy in the po ig 5 Pennsylvania, 
&c., and Francis {Gurney Smith, M.D., Lecturer on 
Physiology in the Philadelphia Association for Medical 
Instruction, &c. In 1 large roy. 12mo. vol. strongly bound 
with raised bands, containing 900 large pages and about 
350 woodcuts. 

Embracing Anatomy, 180 pages, with 157 illustrations ; 
tee 134 pages, with 40 illustrations ; Su , 1% 
pages, with 51 illustrations ; Obstetrics, 114 pages, with 37 
illustrations ; Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 116 pages, 
with 29 illustrations; Chemistry, 94 pages, with 29 illus- 
trations; and the Practice of Medicine, 152 pages, with 3 
illustrations. 

Also, each portion sold separately, in a strong cover, 
rendering it convenient to carry in the pocket to the Lec- 
ture Room, or enabling itto go by Mail. In this manner 
it forms a com Series of 

HAND-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 

as follows :—Anatomy, 75 cents; Physiology, 60 cents ; 

Midwifery, 50 cents; Surgery, 60 cents; Chemistry, 40 

cents; Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 50 cents; and 

Practice, 50 cents. 

“ Medical students already had an elephantine library 
prepared for them, in the shape of pocket remembrancers, 
vade mecums, &c., but we like this better than all the rest 
of them.”’—Boston Med. and Sur. Jour. 


It. 
SARGENT ON BANDAGING, &c. 
ON BANDAGING, AND OTHER POINTS OF MINOR 
Surgery. By F.W. Sargent, MD., &c. In 1 handsome 
vol. royal 12mo. of about 400 pages, with 128 cuts, 


[From D. Gilbert, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the Penn- 
sylvania Medical ae 

“ From an examination given to the pend of Minor 
Surgery, by Dr. Sargent, Iam convinced that it contains a 
very clear and concise system of instruction for the per- 
formance of all the minor manipulations and operations 
of surgery. Embracing the smaller details of the art, 
which are illustrated by very accurate engravings, the 
work becomes one of very great importance to the pract- 
tioner in the performance of his daily duties, since such 
information is rarely found in the general works on sur- 
gery now in use.” 


IV. 


GARDINER’S MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Medical Chemistry, for the Use of Students; being 

a Manual of the Science, with = A od No — 

cology, Physiology, ‘Therapeutics, - 3 

By D. Pereira Gardiner, M.D., late Professor of Chemis- 

try in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, and of 

Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in Hampden Sidne 

College, &c. In one handsome royal 12mo. volume wii 

illustrations. 

“ The design of the author of the book under considera- 
tion was to furnish a text-book for the student, which, 
without being full and complete, should yet be sufficient 
for the practical purposes of the physician. Those who 


oats to become thorough chem Morag le oe = al 
nd u more elaberate tises ; 
eeubel of metiaa students will the work of Dr. 


Gardiner better adapted to their wants than an 
a which we are acquainted.” — The Ohio Med. & 
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NATIONAL PUBLICATION. 





MESSRS. GOUPIL VIBERT & CO., 


WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Will Publish December 10th, 1848, 


THE POPULAR AND FAVORITE PICTURE OF 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC” 


Painted by our Inimitable Artist, W. 8. MOUNT, Esq. 


DRAWN 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 


* No. 158. The Power of Music. W.8. Mount. Out 
of the most simple and humble materials Mr. Mount has 
contrived to make one of the most thoroughly original 
and suceessfal little pictures it has ever been our lot to 
behold. The subject is one which he has in other ways 
treated before, but never so successfully as now. The 
scene is the broad open door of a country barn, showing 
within a lad of sixteen or eighteen years playing on the 
violin, while others are listening with marked and various 
interest to the performance. ‘ The old man’ (as the head 
of a family is styled in the country) is seated with his 
hands clasped upon one knee, which is drawn npas a 
leaning support for his body, greedily swallowing with 
open lips, but closed teeth, as if he were straining the 
music through them, the melody as it rolls from the fiddle. 
He is no connoisseur, not he! but he loves music, and 
swallows it without stopping to analyse its quality. Ano- 





ON STONE BY LEON NOEL IN 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


ther figure leans in a listless attitude against the door 
post, apparently wondering by what process the lad 
contrives to turn the tune and manufacture so many 
modifications of sound with such slender means. He 
don’t enjoy the melody, but wonders at the skill. But the 
triumph of the picture is the negro standing outside the 
door, out of sight of the main group, but certainly not out 
of hearing. He is an amateur, plays himself, and listens 
naturally, at the same time delightedly. We never saw 
the faculty of listening so exquisitely portrayed as it is 
here. Every limb, joint, body, bones, hat, boots, and all, 
are intent upon the tune. He leans his right shoulder 
against the barn door, holds his hat respectfully in his 
hand, and inclines his ear towards the musician ; while 
his eye, looking at nothing, but seeing through the whole 
affair, melts with delight at the effect of the ravishing 
sounds. A brown jug and an axe standing near, inform 
us that he has been to dinner, after chopping all the 








PARIS. 


morning, filled his jug with ‘ black strap,’ or a mixture of 
vinegar, water, molasses, and ginger (we forget what it ie 
called), and was about to resume his labor for the after 
noon, when he was arrested by the notes of the violin 
He has got his ‘ stent’ for the day, buthe thinks he can 
listen a little longer, work all the harder, and get through 
long before sunset; and so he will, for his heart fe glad, 
and a glad heart insures a quick hand. 

“This picture will insure Mount a permanent reputa- 
thon.”—Literary World, June 5, 1848. 


“ All who saw this admirable work in the Exhibition of 
the Academy of Design last year, will desire to possess a 
copy. It isin every way, in composition, effect, and cha 
racter, one uf the very happiest of Mr. Mount’s works 
and quite sufficient, of itself, to give the artist the distin 
guished reputation which he enjoys.” —Southern Literary 
Gazette. . 


In regard to the merit of Lzow Noxs as an Artist, we will only mention him as the author of “ HAPPY AS A KING ;” “THE REFORMERS TRANSLATING THE 
BIBLE ;” “ STORY-TELLER ;” “BLIND MAN’S BUFF ;”’—these Prints, quite familiar to al}, area guarantee that the ‘‘ POWER OF MUSIO” has been given into 


skilful hands. 


s 
Size 
PRICE OF EACH COPY—Piain. 


PRICE OF EACH COPY—Proof before letters (only 100 printed). ; : ° 
PRICE OF EACH COPY—Colored in Superior Style, after the Original Picture, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED UNTIL DECEMBER ist, 1848. 
When Remittances are sent by Mail, the copies subscribed for will be forwarded according to ,the instructions. 


*,* THE USUAL ALLOWANCE MADE TO THE TRADE. 








owe 


We therefore confidently believe every American interested to promote National Art, will desire to possess this beautiful specimen of Mr. Mouw?’s talent. 


of the Fries. 19 er. 15 


inches. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY BEG TO INFORM ALL THE FRIENDS {OF THE FINE ARTS, THAT THEIR 


SPLENDID 


GALLERY OF 


PAINTINGS, 


By the most eminent Living French and German Artists, including Works by 


PAUL DELAROCHE, 





1S NOW OPEN DAILY FROM NINE A.M. 
Admittance 25 Cents—Season Tickets 50 Cents. 









&e. &c. ke., 


ARY SCHEFFER, MULLER, LANDELLE, COURT, MOZIN, GUET, GIRARDED, WALDMULLER, 
GREENLAND, BROCHART, 


UNTIL TEN P.M. 





